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End  of  the  Line 

It  is  said  that  all  good  things  must  end,  and  we  are  about  to  prove  the 
truth  of  that  axiom.  This  is  it — the  final  edition  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
With  this  issue  we  will  "suspend  publication  indefinitely,"  as  they  say  in  the 
magazine  business. 

Why?  Well,  a  lot  of  complex  answers  could  be  recited  in  response  to  that, 
but  the  reason  is  really  very  simple.  Money,  the  lack  thereof,  was,  and  is, 
the  problem.  Faced  with  the  imperative  to  reduce  state  spending  on  one  hand 
and  the  necessity  of  continuing  legally  required  and  publicly  demanded  pro- 
grams on  the  other,  the  Department  had  to  cut  some  things  out.  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  was  one  of  those  things. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  that,  we  would  like  to  take  this  last  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  this  final  edition.  We  have  tried  to  bring  you  a  landmark 
final  edition  which  will  not  only  wrap  up  your  publication  in  style  but  will 
also  tell  you  about  some  of  the  important  functions  and  objectives  that  will 
be  of  continuing  interest  to  the  Department  and  to  you.  This  is  a  major 
section  called  the  State  of  Natural  Resources. 

For  those  of  you  who  keep  back  copies  for  reference  we  have  compiled 
a  final  index  to  OIG  1972-1979.  We  have  also  included  a  gallery  of  what 
we,  the  editors,  consider  to  be  our  best  photographs. 

In  a  more  normal  vein,  we  have  a  selection  of  stories  on  places  to  go 
and  things  to  see  in  Georgia.  There  is  also  a  particularly  interesting  article 
on  Georgia  non-places  called  "The  State  of  Dade  and  Other  Stories."  which 
we  think  you  will  like. 

In  closing,  I  can  speak  for  the  entire  staff  of  the  magazine  in  saying  that 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  producing  the  magazine  and  doing  business  with  you.  I 
am  reminded  in  this  instance  of  a  long  dead  kinsman  of  mine  who  had 
amassed  a  considerable  estate  and  was  reported  to  be  rather  tight-fisted.  My 
great-uncle,  Moses  by  name,  advised  his  rich  brother-in-law  that,  being  child- 
less, he  should  spend  his  fortune  on  himself  and  his  wife  rather  than  let 
others  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  life's  labor.  Came  the  reply,  "I  say,  ...  I  say, 
Mose.  If  they  enjoy  the  spending  of  it  as  much  as  I've  enjoyed  the  making  of 
it,  I  say,  they'll  have  a  hell  of  a  good  time." 
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The  State  of  our 

Natural 
Resources 


Special  Section  by  Lucy  Justus 


This  year  is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Public  Law 
91-190.  Few  people  recognize  it  by  that  designation 
and  most  laymen,  referring  to  it  by  name,  do  so 
inaccurately. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  (not 
"protection")  Act  of  1969  received  congressional 
approval  January  1,  1970.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a 
new  year  and  a  new  era. 

Two  years  later,  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  was  formed. 

In  any  summary  of  the  status  of  Georgia's  natural 
resources,  these  landmarks  are  a  dividing  line,  a 
point  of  separation  between  a  naive  and  sometimes 
irresponsible  past  and  a  somewhat  saner  future. 


One  important  thing  the  reorganization  of  state 
government  did  for  Georgia's  natural  resources  was 
to  consolidate  the  agencies  responsible  for  managing 
those  resources. 

"In  1972,  the  government  effort  in  natural  resources 
was  very  fragmented,"  DNR  Commissioner  Joe  D. 
Tanner  said.  "There  were  36  or  37  agencies  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  natural  resources.  Putting  all 
these  agencies  together  in  one  department,  I  think, 
has  been  a  tremendous  step  forward." 

When  the  department  was  created,  the  conditions 
NEPA  and  the  air  and  water  quality  laws  would 
eventually  help  to  change  still  existed.   Georgia's 
water  and  air  were  badly  polluted.  Its  marshlands, 
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beaches,  dunes  and  flood  plains  were  threatened  by 
rampaging  development.  Strip  mining  left  expanses 
of  land  barren  and  eroding.  Roads  and  dams  were 
built  and  streams  channelized  without  assessment  of 
ecological  or  archaeological  damage.  Persistent 
pesticides,  some  capable  of  gradual  lethal  accumula- 
tion in  fatty  tissues  of  the  body,  were  used  without 
restriction,  threatening  human  health  and  bringing 
some  species  of  wildlife  to  the  edge  of  extinction. 

It  was  an  era  of  dramatic  confrontations  and 
changing  values.  The  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  was  involved  in  both. 

Joe  Tanner,  who  has  been  DNR  commissioner  since 
the  department  was  formed,  has  many  memories  of 
the  early  days  and  issues  which,  like  the  Civil  War, 
frequently  pitted  friend  against  friend  and  brother 
against  brother.  Quick  forceful  action  was  often 
necessary,  action  of  the  type  the  Commissioner  once 
took  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  halted  an 
illegal  dredging  operation  on  the  Georgia  coast  by 
threatening  to  confiscate  the  federal  equipment 
involved. 

How  have  things  changed? 

Ihe  National  Environmental  Policy  Act — which, 
among  other  things,  required  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  and  public  participation  in  the  planning 
process — and  other  state  and  federal  laws  have  helped 
enormously,  the  commissioner  says.  But  we  still  lack 
the  basic  understanding  necessary  to  solve  many  of 
our  problems.  We  now  recognize  various  problems, 
he  says,  but  we  do  not  always  put  them  into  a 
perspective  broad  enough  to  see  their  relationship 
to  each  other. 

"I  feel  there  is  still  an  important  need  for  public 
education  and  public  understanding  in  the  area  of 
natural  resources,"  he  observed.  "I  think,  for  example, 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  hunter  and  the 
fisherman  to  understand  that  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  the  quality  of  the  water  are  probably  more 
important  to  him  as  a  hunter  or  a  fisherman  than 
anything  else. 

"Too  many  hunters  are  more  concerned  about  what 
the  deer  regulations  are,  when  they  can  hunt  deer 
and  under  what  conditions  they  can  hunt  them  than 
they  are  about  the  loss  of  hunting  habitat.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  fishermen.  Many  fishermen  don't  want 
to  hear  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  talk 
about  water  quality.  The  only  thing  they  want  to  know 
is:  are  there  any  fish  in  the  lake  or  stream.  Fishing, 
of  course,  is  absolutely  dependent  on  water  quality. 

"We  deal  with  many  types  of  people:  conservation 
groups,  groups  whose  primary  interest  is  hunting  or 
fishing,  and  some  'anti'  groups  whose  only  goal  in  life 
is  to  see  that  there  is  not  a  hazardous  waste  site 
located  anywhere  in  Georgia  or  that  there  are  no 
nuclear  generation  facilities  in  the  state.  The  truth 
is  that  all  these  things  interrelate  in  the  big,  broad 


natural  resources  picture.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  all  the  various  groups  understand  how  they  relate 
not  only  to  their  own  individual  interests  but  how 
those  interests  relate  to  the  big,  broad  picture.  I  see 
that  as  being  a  major  problem. 

I 

1  n  the  long  term,  the  projections  are  that  growth 

in  the  state  of  Georgia  will  be  very  rapid  both  from 
an  economic  standpoint  and  a  population  standpoint," 
the  commissioner  continued.  "As  the  state  continues 
to  grow,  we  will  have  many  pressures  put  on  our 
land  and  water  resources.  Where  are  we  going  to  put 
the  hazardous  wastes  we  generate?  Where  will  we  find 
recreational  opportunities?  Will  there  be  sufficient  land 
for  that?  I  see  that  as  being  one  of  the  great  challenges 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

"In  my  opinion,  water  is  more  important  in  this 
state  than  energy.  We  don't  produce  much  in  the  way 
of  fossil  fuels.  We  have  to  import  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  major  river  systems  in  Georgia  rise 
in  the  state  and  our  groundwater  resources  for  the 

"I  think,  for  example,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman  to  understand 
that  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  the 
water  are  probably  more  important  to  him  as  a 
hunter  or  a  fisherman  than  anything  else." 

most  part — not  entirely,  but  for  the  most  part — come 
from  within  our  own  boundaries.  Just  a  few  years  ago, 
people  considered  this  resource  inexhaustible,  but 
now  we  know  there  are  serious  water  problems  in 
many  areas  of  the  state.  I  think  that  managing  our 
water  resources  in  the  future  is  going  to  be 
one  of  our  tremendous  challenges. 

"I  think  there  is  also  an  enormous  challenge  in 
managing  our  coastal  resources.  Georgia  has  a  very 
unique  and  very  beautiful  coastline  with  a  great  deal 
of  potential.  We  wouldn't  really  have  to  make  many 
mistakes  to  mess  up  one  of  God's  greatest  creations. 
How  we  manage  the  coast  of  Georgia — when  I  say 
'we',  I  mean  not  only  state  government  but  local 
government,  federal  government  and  private 
enterprise — will  be  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  this 
department  will  be  involved  in." 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is  to  manage,  guide  and  promote  the  wise 
use  of  the  state's  natural,  historical  and  recreational 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  Georgia's  present  and 
future  generations.  In  that  goal,  there  are  many 
challenges.  In  the  following  pages,  the  commissioner 
and  DNR's  four  division  directors  discuss  the  prob- 
lems currently  faced  by  each  of  the  divisions  and  how 
the  public  can  help  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of 
each  generation  as  a  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
for  succeeding  generations.  • 
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Leonard  Ledbetter 


Environmental 
Protection 

"...our  immediate  problem  on  the  horizon  is  the  issue  of 

hazardous  waste  material." 


It  sounds  like  a  nightmare  or  far- 
fetched fiction.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  for  some  insidious  sub- 
stance— which  can  kill  people  or 
seriously  impair  their  health — to  in- 
filtrate the  environment  without  any- 
one's realizing  the  substance  is  harm- 
ful. 

In  the  past,  several  things  have 
become  widespread  before  their  ad- 
verse human  effects  were  discovered. 
Are  there  materials  now  pervading 
the  environment  which  may  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be  dangerous? 

Leonard  Ledbetter,  director  of 
Georgia's  Environmental  Protection 
Division,  has  to  ask  that  question  and 
he  isn't  particularly  happy  about  the 
answer. 

J.  Leonard  Ledbetter  is  by  no 
means  a  sensationalist  who  manufac- 
tures scary  images  to  attract  atten- 
tion. A  quiet,  intense  man  with  a 
southern  drawl  and  a  granitic  ap- 
proach to  the  protection  of  Georgia's 
natural  resources,  he  is  a  straight- 
forward realist  who  is  not  given  to 
fanciful  ideas. 

It  is  possible,  he  says,  that  we  may 
discover  that  certain  materials  cur- 
rently being  released  into  the  en- 
vironment are  harmful.  In  Georgia, 
he  is  responsible  for  reducing  that 
potential  as  much  as  possible  and  he 
considers  the  problem  the  biggest 
challenge  his  division  faces. 

Lately,  the  work  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division  has 
changed  considerably.  Originally, 
EPD  was  primarily  a  regulatory 
agency  whose  efforts  were  directed 
toward  pollution  control. 


"Because  of  recent  federal  and 
state  legislation,  like  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  laws  pertaining  to  water 
resources,  solid  waste  management, 
safe  dams  and  other  things,  we  are 
now  becoming  environmental  re- 
source management  oriented,"  Leon- 
ard Ledbetter  said.  "That  has  been 
brought  about  partly  by  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  correcting 
pollution  problems  of  the  past.  The 
progress  by  industry  in  particular 
puts  Georgia  in  the  position  today  of 
being  one  of  the  very  few  states 
which  can  say  all  its  significant  in- 
dustries have  modern  air  and  water 
pollution  control  devices  installed 
and  in  operation. 

"We  cannot  say  that  every  day  of 
the  year  all  of  our  industries  are  in 
compliance  with  all  federal  and  state 
requirements.  On  any  given  day  a 
particular  industry  may  have  opera- 
tional problems.  There  are  opera- 
tional problems  and  equipment  fail- 
ures, but  the  facilities  are  installed 
and  in  operation. 

"The  really  major  water  pollution 
problem  in  Georgia  today  is  local 
governments.  A  number  of  factors 
come  into  play  when  you  talk  about 
that.  During  the  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies,  the  federal  funds  Congress 
authorized  were  not  appropriated 
and  made  available  to  local  govern- 
ments. Therefore,  they  waited  on  the 
grants  Congress  had  authorized  and 
in  many  cases  never  funded.  Some- 
times when  they  were  funded,  the 
executive  branch  impounded  the 
money.  That  delayed  the  clean-up 
program     by     local      governments 


throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  unique  in  Georgia.  Although  we 
have  made  substantial  progress,  we 
haven't  solved  the  problem.  We  still 
have  at  least  a  billion  dollars  in 
needs  that  have  not  been  met  in 
Georgia  on  the  part  of  local  govern- 
ments in  modernizing  their  water 
pollution  control  facilities. 

"The  president's  position  is  that 
we  should  have  a  Federal  Construc- 
tion Grant  program  of  $4.5  billion 
per  year  for  a  10-year  period  with 
those  funds  coming  to  the  states  to 
pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  each 
town's  or  each  county's  water  pollu- 
tion control  clean-up.  In  1978,  Geor- 
gia received  $78  million.  This  year 
we  are  receiving  $80  million  and  next 
year  we  expect  to  receive  somewhere 
between  $70  and  $75  million,  so  we 
do  receive  substantial  sums  of  federal 
funds  that  enable  us  to  do  more  than 
$100  million  each  year  with  local 
governments  in  Georgia  in  correct- 
ing our  water  pollution  problems." 

In  addition  to  the  progress  made 
by  government  and  industry,  several 
state  and  federal  laws  have  contri- 
buted to  EPD's  becoming  more  of  a 
resource  manager  than  a  regulatory 
agency. 

Under  Georgia's  Groundwater  Use 
Act,  anyone  who  wants  to  take  more 
than  100,000  gallons  of  water  per 
day  from  the  aquifer  system  must  ob- 
tain a  permit  from  EPD.  Before  is- 
suing the  permit,  EPD  is  required  to 
determine  whether  the  supply  will 
support  the  demand.  In  some  cases, 
the  division  can  require  a  company 
or  industry  to  drill  several  wells  in- 
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stead  of  one,  thus  reducing  the  im- 
pact on  the  resource. 

The  Surface  Water  Allocation 
Act,  another  management-related 
law,  requires  a  permit  to  take  more 
than  100,000  gallons  per  day  from  a 
river.  Among  other  things,  the  per- 
mit is  a  form  of  assurance.  No  other 
industry  or  municipality  can  come  in 
upstream  and  take  away  the  water 
for  some  other  use. 

"The  exemption  of  agricultural 
uses  from  these  two  water  manage- 
ment laws  is  a  major  concern  at  the 
present,  and  many  persons  involved 
in  the  agricultural  community  now 
want  to  be  covered  by  these  laws," 
Lcdbeter  said. 

"One  of  the  things  we  are  doing 
in  our  Geological  Survey  program 
is  to  define  better  the  extent  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  state  and  the 
availability  of  those  resources,"  he 
continued.  "The  average  citizen 
thinks  in  terms  of  Georgia's  having 
unlimited  water  resources,  but  we  are 
out  of  water  in  Georgia — today,  in 
1979 — in  certain  areas  of  the  state 
for  many  different  uses.  Working 
with  Industry  and  Trade,  we  have 
had  industries  to  say,  'We  want  to 
locate  in  a  particular  county  or  near 
a  certain  town  and  we  need  X- 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day.' 
Taking  the  information  from  the 
Geological  Survey  program  and 
knowing  the  history  of  the  area,  we 
know  it's  not  there,  for  two  reasons. 

"First,  during  the  dry  summer  and 
fall  months,  there  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  water  in  the  river  or  stream 
in  that  area,  and  we  already  have 
demands  on  it  from  existing  com- 
munities or  existing  industries.  In 
the  northern  half  of  the  state  we  can 
obtain  only  limited  quantities  of 
groundwater. 

"Second,  our  technology  for  treat- 
ing wastewater  is  such  that  you  don't 
remove  100  percent  of  the  pollutants. 
There  is  a  residual  amount  of  pollu- 
tion that  must  be  assimilated  in  the 
river  by  Mother  Nature,  so  you  have 
already  utilized  some  of  the  capacity 
of  that  river. 

"When  you  look  at  the  new  in- 
dustry that  says,  'We  will  need  this 
much  water  and  we  will  have  this 
much  wastewater  with  these  pollu- 


tants,' then  you  have  to  say,  'Well, 
we  are  out  of  water  in  that  area  and, 
therefore,  you  can't  locate  there  be- 
cause the  resource  won't  support 
you.' 

"We  are  still  fortunate  in  that  we 
have  not  had  a  single  case  where  we 
had  to  say  to  the  industry,  'You  can- 
not locate  in  Georgia  because  we 
don't  have  the  resources  to  support 
you.'  We  can  point  to  other  areas  of 
the  state,  but  sometimes  that  is  much 
less  attractive  because  other  things 
like  transportation,  potential  em- 
ployees and  the  availability  of  raw 
materials  are  not  desirable. 

"In  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area. 


water  resources  are  already  the  con- 
trolling factor  on  growth  and  growth 
potential  as  far  as  certain  water-using 
industry  is  concerned.  We  are  out  of 
water  for  that  type  of  industry  and 
as  we  get  closer  to  the  year  2000,  the 
pressure  on  the  available  supply  will 
become  greater.  At  some  time  in  the 
future  we  will  be  in  the  situation 
where  the  local  water  system  will 
have  to  say,  'We  cannot  tie  on  any 
more  customers.  We  don't  have  the 
water  to  do  it.'  That  is  a  problem 
that  has  been  documented.  It's  not 
someone  speculating.  We  have  some 
rather  hard  facts  to  support  it.  The 
practice    of    water    conservation     is 


going  to  be  more  and  more  one  of 
the  tools  we  will  have  to  work  with, 
and  the  priorities  assigned  to  the  use 
of  water  may  very  well  become  a 
factor.  Certain  uses  may  have  to  be 
identified  as  of  lower  priority  just  to 
supply  drinking  water  needs." 

EPD  manages  Georgia's  air  re- 
sources as  well  as  its  water  resources. 

"Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,"  Lcd- 
better  observed,  "Congress  mandated 
specific  increments  that  you  cannot 
exceed  for  certain  pollutants  such  as 
sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  matter 
which  are  the  two  major  air  pol- 
lutants in  this  country.  Both  are  re- 
lated very  much  to  the  combustion 
of  fuel — coal  and  fuel  oil.  When  that 
increment  is  used  up,  additional 
growth  in  that  particular  area  is  not 
allowed.  You  have  to  move  out  into 
other  areas.  In  managing  the  air  re- 
sources, when  we  issue  a  permit  to 
an  industry,  we  are  in  fact  providing 
that  industry  with  a  slice  of  the  pie 
as  far  as  that  resource  is  concerned. 

"I've  had  discussions  with  the  U. 
S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  Washington  and  in  the  Atlanta 
regional  office  and  they  agree  that 
our  immediate  problem  on  the  hor- 
izon is  the  issue  of  hazardous  waste 
materials.  That  is  a  very  broad  area 
and  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  law 
saying  that  we've  got  to  do  a  better 
job  of  that  in  this  country. 

"If  you  asked  the  man  on  the 
street  what  a  hazardous  waste  is,  he 
wouldn't  have  the  foggiest  notion," 
Lcdbetter  continued.  "When  I  talk 
about  hazardous  waste  being  a  prob- 
lem of  the  future,  without  some  ex- 
planation of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  the  average  person  thinks 
maybe  of  something  very  poisonous 
and  toxic.  He  doesn't  think  about 
many,  many  things  he  is  using  in  his 
home.  In  the  production  of  those 
things,  there  may  be  hazardous  or 
toxic  wastes  generated. 

"EPA  in  1978  came  out  with  their 
first  rules  identifying  hazardous 
wastes.  That's  quite  a  challenge  in 
itself  because  hazardous  waste  covers 
many  types  of  material.  In  many 
cases  in  this  country,  we  have  been 
allowing  it  to  go  into  the  environ- 
ment unregulated.  Some  hazardous 
wastes   have   gone    in   with    garbage 
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and  been  buried  in  sanitary  landfills 
or  thrown  out  on  some  small  town 
garbage  dumps  over  the  last  several 
years.  People  have  filled  it  into  ra- 
vines and  in  some  cases  chemical 
companies  have  just  stored  the  ma- 
terial on  their  property  for  years 
and  years.  Now  suddenly  it's  leaching 
out  into  the  environment.  In  some 
areas  of  the  United  States,  it's  get- 
ting into  the  groundwater  or  nearby 
streams. 

"We  don't  know  of  any  significant 
problems  of  this  type  in  Georgia. 
Georgia  is  not  a  heavy  industrial 
state  especially  as  far  as  chemicals 
are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  sprinkled  throughout  the 
state,  industries  like  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
and  the  metal  plating  industry.  These 
types  of  operations  may  have  some 
wastes  that  are  defined  now  as  haz- 
ardous or  toxic  wastes. 

"Any  of  the  heavy  metals,  such  as 
lead,  zinc,  copper,  chromium,  etc., 
in  certain  concentrations,  are  very 
toxic  to  aquatic  life,  to  fish  and  to 
man.  Our  safe  drinking  water 
standards  have  limitations  for  in- 
organic chemicals  and  the  heavy 
metals.  But  in  addition  to  them,  we 
have  many,  many  organic  chemicals 
as  a  result  of  the  ability  of  our 
chemical  industry  to  produce  the 
synthetic  compounds  that  benefit 
our  society. 

"We  have  ignored — or,  up  until 
recently,  not  even  identified — the 
fact  that  there  were  some  adverse 
impacts  that  could  result  as  these 
materials  entered  the  environment 
either  through  the  sewers  of  the 
community  or  through  sanitary  land- 
fills. 

"One  example  would  be  the 
polychlorinated  biphenyl — PCB.  We 
had  our  own  problem  with  that  here 
in  Georgia,  in  Rome.  Even  today, 
we  still  recommend  that  the  people 
in  Rome  not  eat  the  fish  from  the 
Coosa  River  because  of  the  concen- 
tration of  PCB  in  the  fish  tissue. 

"That's  the  type  of  thing  I  see  in 
the  future  as  being  a  continuing  chal- 
lenge or  problem  to  us  in  this  country 
and  in  Georgia.  Things  we  do  not 
identify  in  1979  as  being  of  any  en- 
vironmental or  public  health  signif- 


icance or  concern  may  become  one  as 
we  learn  more  about  it.  That's  true 
not  only  of  materials  that  can  be 
put  on  the  land  but  into  the  water 
or  emitted  into  the  air. 

"I  see  that  as  the  big  challenge: 
how  we  in  this  country  can  manage 
environmental  resources  so  that  we 
minimize  that,  stay  ahead  of  the 
problem  and  not  allow  any  more  of 
those  things  to  happen  than  possible. 

"What  we  are  concerned  about 
first  and  foremost  is  the  pathway  to 
man.  The  pathway  to  man,  of  course, 
is   through   the    food    he    eats,    the 


EPD  attempts  to  monitor  industrial 
usage  of  water  by  issuing  permits. 
Availability  of  water  resources  is 
one  key  factor  in  locating  industries 
in  the  state. 


water  he  drinks  and  the  air  he 
breathes.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  impacts  on  the  environment  be- 
cause some  of  these  impacts  will 
eventually  get  into  the  food  chain 
which  comes  back  to  man,  fish  being 
a  case  in  point.  The  fish  may  be 
feeding  on  something  that  is  taking 
up  a  particular  pollutant  and  con- 
centrating it.  Then  the  fish,  by  eating 
that,  concentrate  it,  build  it  up  in 
their  tissue  and  then  man  eats  the 


fish  and  he  begins  to  accumulate  it. 
So  the  pathway  to  man  is  our  first 
concern.  The  key  in  many  cases  is 
to  prevent  these  materials  from  ever 
entering  the  environment.  If  they 
never  enter  the  environment,  it  won't 
be  possible  for  them  to  get  into  the 
pathway  to  man. 

"One  approach,  of  course,  is  to 
require  extensive  testing  to  be  made 
on  any  new  product  or  compound 
before  it  is  put  on  the  market.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  that 
requires  industry  to  test  new  ma- 
terials. However,  I  think  it  has  to  be 
improved  upon  and  the  program  has 
to  be  handled  much  more  diligently 
and  effectively  than  it's  being  done 
now. 

"The  other  course  would  be  that 
once  you  go  to  the  utilization  of  a 
certain  product — if  there  is  any 
question  mark  at  all  about  that 
product — -then  you  should  exercise 
extreme  caution  and  care  so  it's  not 
allowed  to  just  enter  the  environment 
like  we  allowed  PCB  to  do.  PCB  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  environment 
from  numerous  sources  for  many, 
many  years  because  no  one  was 
really  concerned  over  it.  When  we 
did  finally  identify  it  as  a  problem, 
we  had  it  widely  dispersed  through- 
out the  environment." 

On  Governor  Busbee's  recommen- 
dation, the  1979  General  Assembly 
enacted  the  Georgia  Hazardous 
Waste  Management  Act.  The  princi- 
pal purpose  is  to  assure  that  any 
hazardous  waste  disposed  of  in 
Georgia  is  handled  in  a  manner 
which  minimizes  the  impact  on  the 
environment  and  protects  public 
health.  The  act  is  consistent  with  the 
federal  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  which  will  implement 
a  procedure  to  track  hazardous  waste 
from  the  source  to  any  treatment 
process  and  final  disposition.  The 
Georgia  act  requires  that  companies 
or  parties  involved  in  the  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste  in  Georgia  estab- 
lish financial  responsibility. 

"And  as  we  go  more  and  more 
to  nuclear  power  plants  and  other 
peacetime  uses  of  nuclear  com- 
pounds, we  will  have  more  and  more 
radioactive  wastes,"  Ledbetter  said. 
"Nuclear   materials  have  very  long 
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lives.  Even  half-lives  run  into  years, 
even  hundreds  of  years  sometimes. 
We  in  this  country  just  have  not  ad- 
dressed the  subject  of  nuclear  waste 
properly.  We  haven't  put  the  effort 
and  expertise  into  that  area  that 
should  have  been  put  into  it.  There 
is  no  feasible — at  least  no  economic- 
ally feasible — technology  today  to 
properly  dispose  of  radioactive 
waste.  So  what  we  are  doing  is  just 
storing  it  in  depositories  around  the 
country.  We  are  not  really  recycling 
it  or  reclaiming  it  or  disposing  of  it 
in  any  permanent  fashion. 

"The  Savannah  River  Plant,  which 
is  over  in  South  Carolina  but  right 
on  our  border,  has  quite  a  bit  of  this 
material  just  stored  there.  The  facility 
near  Barnwell,  S.  C.  was  originally 
designed  to  do  some  recycling,  but 
they  haven't  been  able  to  complete 
that  plant  and  get  the  required  fed- 
eral permits  so  they,  too,  now  are 
just  storing  the  material." 

He  points  out  that,  although 
Georgia  has  never  had  a  major  prob- 
lem with  nuclear  wastes,  storage 
containers  have  been  known  to  rup- 
ture and  their  contents  seep  out  into 
the  environment.  "Nuclear  waste," 
he  adds,  "is  going  to  continue  to  be 
a  problem  until  this  country  comes 
up  with  a  better  technological  solu- 
tion to  doing  something  with  it. 

"Another  related  problem  is  the 
whole  issue  of  transporting  nuclear 
materials.  Last  year  there  was  a 
truck  accident  in  northwest  Georgia 
and  early  this  year  there  was  one  up 
in  Tennessee.  We  were  very  fortunate 
in  both  cases.  The  containers  did  not 
rupture  so  the  radioactive  material 
did  not  spread  out  into  the  environ- 
ment, but  a  real  major  concern  we 
have  right  now  is  the  movement  of 
this  material  on  our  highways,  and 
the  fact  that  you  have  the  potential 
for  a  major  accident.  It  could  hap- 
pen in  a  very  highly  populated  area 
— like  somewhere  on  1-75  or  1-285. 
It  has  the  potential  for  some  very 
drastic  adverse  effects." 

The  1979  General  Assembly  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  regu- 
late the  movement  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials on  public  roads  of  the  state. 

Up   until   now,    Ledbettcr   points 


Recent  train  derailments,  like  this  one  near  Kennesaw  in  September  1977, 
have  emphasized  the  possibility  of  hazardous  waste  spillage  in  Georgia. 
EPD  investigated  the  Kennesaw  accident  because  of  the  possibility  of  a 
chemical  spill. 

Bob  Busby 


out,  the  United  States  has  had 
abundant  natural  resources  but 
those  resources  are  dwindling  be- 
cause of  enormous  demands  upon 
them.  And  in  many  cases,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  resources  such  as 
water  and  minerals  are  unknown. 
"There  is  a  need  for  better  evaluation 
and  clarification  of  the  extent  of  our 
resources,"  he  said.  "Where  are  they 
in  Georgia?  In  what  quantities?  This 
is  less  a  problem  than  a  challenge 
the  state  needs  to  do  a  better  job 
with. 

"Of  course,  as  we  get  that  infor- 
mation, we  then  will  have  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  assess  the  environ- 
mental  consequences  of  developing 


those  natural  resources,  and  there 
will  always  be  some." 

There  is  no  panacea,  but  public 
understanding  and  support  can  help 
to  solve  many  problems. 

"I'd  say  the  greatest  need  of  the 
Georgia  environmental  protection 
program  is  a  good  understanding  by 
most  Georgians  of  the  importance 
of  their  environment  and  the  role 
they  can  play  in  trying  to  make  the 
state  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work,"  Leonard  Ledbetter  said. 
"You  are. not  going  to  get  the  needed 
legislation  and  the  needed  resources 
to  carry  out  the  job  that  has  to  be 
accomplished  unless  there  is  support 
of  the  people  to  do  that  job."         • 
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Robert  Reimold 


Coastal  Resources 

"...  success  is  on  the  way  for  the  Georgia  coast." 


Georgia's  coast,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive sections  of  the  state,  is  an  area  of  conflicting 
interests. 

Its  marshlands,  the  source  of  the  state's  shellfish  in- 
dustry, are  highly  desirable  to  developers  and  contain 
minerals  extremely  profitable  to  miners. 

Its  fragile  beaches  and  dunes,  appealing  as  homesites 
and  resort  areas,  if  left  undisturbed,  protect  the  main- 
land from  hurricanes  and  other  major  storms. 

The  coastal  counties  with  scattered  populations  and 
low  per  capita  income  need  a  broader  economic  base. 

And  before  the  water  and  air  quality  laws  became 
effective,  the  coast  had  some  major  pollution  problems. 

No  wonder  Georgia's  golden  coast  has  been  a  source 
of  ecological  concern. 

Although  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
always  had  a  coastal  program,  it  did  not  receive  division 
status  until  last  year. 

Dr.    Robert    Reimold,   director   of   the   Coastal    Re- 


sources Division,  says  the  coastal  part  of  the  state  is  in 
better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Laws  regu- 
lating water  quality  and  use  have  helped  as  has  legisla- 
tion protecting  marshlands  and  other  sensitive  areas. 
"With  the  ability  Leonard  Ledbetter  (EPD)  has  to  man- 
age quality  and  our  permitting  system,  I  think  we  have 
a  pretty  good  handle  on  managing  the  coastal  area,"  Dr. 
Reimold  said. 

Changes  in  public  attitudes  have  also  made  a  dif- 
ference. At  one  time,  people  seeking  a  permit  to  build 
in  sensitive  areas  came  in  with  completed  structural 
plans,  hoping  to  solve  potential  problems  through  negoti- 
ation. "Now  they  come  in  and  ask  for  advice  before 
they  jump  off  the  deep  end  with  an  architect,"  Dr. 
Reimold  said.  "The  majority  come  in  and  do  the 
negotiating  before  they  apply  for  a  permit." 

Nevertheless,  on  the  coast,  as  elsewhere,  some  of  the 
old  attitudes  persist.  These,  Dr.  Reimold  says,  are  his 
biggest   problem.    "Georgia   has   always   been    'all   for 
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everyone,'  "  he  observed.  Resources  were  plentiful  and 
people  more  or  less  helped  themselves  as  they  pleased. 
Vestiges  of  that  tradition  are  still  evident.  People  today 
do  not  always  understand  they  cannot  do  some  of  the 
things  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did.  "Since  we 
have  more  people,  we  have  to  be  more  restrictive  to 
assure  that  something  will  be  left  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren,"  Dr.  Reimold  said.  "The  problem  is  to 
educate  the  public  on  how  to  manage  the  resource 
better." 

The  wise  use  of  Georgia's  coastal  resources  will  soon 
become  even  more  important  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Dr.  Reimold  points  out  that,  nationally,  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  lives  within  50  miles  of  a  coast. 
The  state  figures  are  quite  different.  In  Georgia  only 
about  10  percent  lives  within  100  miles  of  the  coast.  By 
the  year  2000,  about  75  percent  of  the  national  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  live  within  50  miles  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  two  oceans.  If  Georgia  follows  the  national 
trend,  its  coastal  population  will  increase  by  25  percent 
within  the  next  21  years. 

"That  means  success  is  on  the  way  for  the  Georgia 
coast,"  Dr.  Reimold  said.  "It  also  means  we  have  to 
have  our  homework  done  by  the  best  minds  we  have 
available.  We  need  people  like  Gene  Odum  to  tell  us 
how  to  develop  in  the  best  possible  way."  Dr.  Reimold 
foresees  more  intensive  development  of  such  places  as 
Jekyll  and  St.  Simons.  Fortunately,  he  says,  there  will 
remain  places  like  Ossabaw  and  Sapelo,  which  will  re- 
main undeveloped,  making  Georgia's  coast  much  more 
attractive  and  useful  than  the  highly  developed  shore- 
lines of  many  states. 

The  Coastal  Division  is  putting  considerable  effort 
into  its  educational  program  while  increasing  its  own 
understanding.  Sapelo  Island  is  an  important  part  of  the 
program  and  regularly  scheduled  tours  provide  children 
and  adults  with  information  about  the  area's  resources 
and  management.  When  school  groups  and  adult  organ- 
izations tour  the  island.  Dr.  Reimold  and  his  staff  try  to 
plan  some  further  contact.  A  DNR  staffer  tries  to  visit 
the  group  before  or  after  the  trip,  or  both,  answering 
questions  or  providing  additional  information  as  re- 
quested. Dr.  Reimold  is  pleased  by  the  increasing  fre- 
quency with  which  area  hotels  call  to  arrange  tours  for 
their  guests. 

The  division  cooperated  with  the  city  of  Brunswick, 
Glynn  County,  the  Brunswick-Golden  Isles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  U.  S.  17  Merchants  Association  and  the 
Coastal  Highway  District  of  Georgia  on  the  Coastal  In- 
formation Exhibit  Center  which  opened  October  6.  The 
center,  which  includes  aquaria  and  exhibits  dealing  with 
natural  resources,  gives  visitors  an  introduction  to  the 
coast,  its  resources,  activities  and  places  of  interest. 

As  a  further  educational  opportunity,  the  division 
maintains  the  Anderson  Library  at  its  office  in  Brun- 
swick.. The  library,  a  well-stocked  and  growing  collec- 
tion of  books,  journals,  reports,  reprints,  staff  publica- 
tions, maps,  charts  and  movie  films,  is  open  to  the 
public. 


The  need  for  education  and  changes  of  attitude  are 
not  limited  to  the  public.  DNR  is  increasing  its  own 
knowledge  and  changing  some  of  its  ideas.  As  one  ex- 
ample, the  department  maintains  three  research  vessels 
on  the  coast.  In  the  past.  Dr.  Reimold  said,  people  be- 
lieved a  sizeable  fleet  of  research  boats  to  be  a  tremend- 
ous asset.  "Now,  the  department  sees  a  time  when  the 
best  way  to  get  information  is  to  go  out  on  commercial 
fishing  boats,"  he  added,  observing  that  there  are  two 
major  advantages:  the  job  gets  done  with  much  less  ex- 
pense and  both  the  fishermen  and  DNR  benefit  from  the 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas. 

Since  the  seafood  industry  is  a  vital  factor  to  coastal 
economy,  one  of  the  division's  most  important  jobs  is 
the  management  of  the  fisheries  resource.  The  harvest 
of  shellfish  and  shad,  the  state's  most  important  com- 
mercial finfish,  has  fluctuated  in  recent  years. 

The  division  recently  began  a  new  program  to  collect 
data  on  commercial  and  sport  landings  of  shad.  The 
landings  will  be  recorded  by  sex,  weight,  unit  price  and 
the  relative  effort  associated  with  the  catch.  The  informa- 
tion will  be  used  to  develop  a  management  program 
aimed  at  better  and  more  consistent  catches. 

"The  numbers  of  shrimp  go  up  and  down,"  Dr. 
Reimold  observed.  "We  don't  try  to  breed  more  shrimp. 
That  would  be  like  putting  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean. 
We  set  up  nursery  zones.  I  tell  people  they  are  like 
nurseries  in  hospitals.  You  have  to  keep  them  clean. 
You  can't  have  a  lot  of  germs  in  there.  We  don't  let 
people  fish  in  the  nursery  zones  and  EPD  sees  to  the 
water  quality.  If  you  make  the  habitat  right  and  keep 
down  the  rate  of  'crime  in  the  streets'  you  have  done 
the  best  job  you  can  do." 

Dr.  Reimold  says  information  now  being  gathered  on 
shrimp,  crabs,  oysters,  clams  and  finfish  will  help  in 
developing  management  plans  and  predictive  models 
for  many  species.  In  the  future,  he  added,  there  may 
well  be  a  demand  for  species  which  have  not  been  used 
in  the  past,  and  the  division  is  accumulating  data  on 
these  species  as  well. 

DNR  Commissioner  Joe  Tanner  agrees.  "I  think  the 
big  challenge  in  the  commercial  seafood  industry  is  to 
diversify  so  our  fishermen  don't  just  depend  on  shrimp- 
ing," he  said.  "There  are  other  seafood  resources  in 
addition  to  shrimp.  I  think  we  have  a  tremendous  po- 
tential to  build  up  our  oyster  industry  back  to  what  it 
used  to  be  in  Georgia." 

Marshes  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  shellfish 
and  many  finfish,  and  they  serve  other  purposes  in  the 
natural  scheme  of  the  coast.  While  Georgia  now  has  a 
marshland  protection  law,  there  are  still  many  requests 
for  development  and  uses  which  would  disrupt  the 
natural  functions  of  the  marsh.  The  coastal  division  is 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  marshlands  law,  protecting 
beaches,  dunes  and  offshore  bars,  and  monitoring  the 
activities  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  where  petroleum 
exploration  is  now  underway. 

Dr.  Reimold  does  not  see  any  important  problems  in 
the   exploratory   process.    It    will    bring   relatively    few 
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people  to  the  coast  and,  initially  at  least,  they  will  not 
be  there  very  long.  Should  petroleum  be  discovered,  he 
says,  the  potential  would  be  considerably  greater.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  an  oil  spill  which  could 
adversely  affect  fish  populations  along  the  coast.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Reimold  contends  that  most  people  over- 
emphasize possible  adverse  effects  without  considering 
the  benefits.  And  there  are  direct  benefits  to  fishermen, 
he  says.  Production  platforms  make  excellent  fish  habitat 
and  fine  landmarks  for  offshore  fishermen. 

Of  offshore  petroleum  exploration  and  production, 
Commissioner  Tanner  observes,  "Georgia  is  fortunate 
in  that  its  greatest  potential  for  offshore  oil  resides  well 
outside  our  coastal  boundaries.  If  they  are  successful 
in  finding  oil  or  gas  and  if  there  is  an  accident  of  any 
kind,  we  will  have  a  very  good  chance  of  not  having 
any  serious  impact  on  the  marshes  and  beaches  of 
Georgia's  coastline,  simply  because  the  accident  will 
have  occurred  50-60  miles  offshore  or  further.  It  is  not 


"While  Georgia  now  has  a  marshland  protection 
law,  there  are  still  many  requests  for  development 
and  uses  which  would  disrupt  the  natural 
functions  of  the  marsh." 


like  having  an  oil  well  within  the  tidal  influence  of  the 
coast  of  Georgia  which  could  be  impacted  within  24 
hours.  Of  course,  there  is  still  the  potential  for  accidents 
in  transporting  the  oil  or  gas.  And,  if  there  is  produc- 
tion, there  will  be  some  onshore  impacts:  Where  do  you 
run  the  pipelines  if  you  bring  it  ashore  that  way?  How 
do  you  handle  the  barges,  etc.? 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  potential  in 
Georgia  for  an  oil  refinery  simply  because  our  ports 
are  too  shallow  and  too  few,"  the  commissioner  added. 
"I  suspect  if  they  find  oil,  it  will  be  pumped  ashore  and 
refined  somewhere  else.  And  a  pipeline  is  the  safest 
thing  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned." 

One  of  the  division's  primary  goals  currently  is 
federal  acceptance  of  the  state's  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Plan.  Among  other  things,  having  an  approved 
plan  will  give  the  state  a  stronger  voice  in  federal  pro- 
jects on  the  coast. 

One  federal  project  with  considerable  environmental 
implications  is  the  Kings  Bay  submarine  base.  Dr. 
Reimold  says  that  if  Trident  subs  are  to  be  based  there, 
some  50  million  cubic  yards  of  material  will  have  to  be 
dredged  out  of  the  basin  and  disposed  of.  "One  million 
cubic  yards  covers  one  square  mile  one  foot  deep,"  Dr. 
Reimold  said.  "That,  of  course,  is  something  we  are 
concerned  about." 

Disposal  of  dredged  spoil  has  often  been  a  source  of 
contention  on  the  Georgia  coast. 

Development  of  certain  sensitive  areas  has  been 
another,  and  those  areas  recently  received  a  measure  of 
legal  protection. 

During  the  1979  session,  the  General  Assembly  en- 


acted a  law  which  restricts  construction  and  other  dis- 
ruptive activities  on  beaches,  in  the  dynamic  dune  field 
and  in  other  areas  such  as  those  without  stable  dunes. 
A  permit  is  required  for  any  activity  which  would  alter 
these  areas,  and  permits  will  not  be  issued  for  projects 
which  would  adversely  affect  them. 

The  new  law  will,  of  course,  help  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  coast,  but  more  importantly,  it 
will  assure  that  the  mainland  is  not  left  open  to  the  full 
force  of  hurricanes  and  other  major  storms.  The  pro- 
tected areas  diminish  the  impact  of  such  storms. 

"One  of  the  things  we  are  concerned  about  is  the 
major  developments  along  the  coast,"  Commissioner 
Tanner  observed.  "King's  Bay  is  one  of  them  —  2,000 
job  opportunities  by  July  of  1979,  in  a  county  that  has 
a  population  of  about  12,000.  Of  course,  this  being  a 
nuclear  submarine  base,  if  it  ends  up  being  a  base  for 
the  Trident  submarine,  the  development  there  will  be  so 
much  more  tremendous  than  anyone  could  ever  ima- 
gine. We  are  concerned  about  the  dredging  and  filling 
there.  Except  for  the  dredging,  it  is  basically  a  very 
clean  development.  There  should  not  be  any  significant 
problems  in  water  pollution  or  air  pollution,  and  it 
shouldn't  detract  in  any  significant  manner  from  the 
Cumberland  National  Seashore. 

"The  buildup  at  Ft.  Stewart  is  another  thing  that  has 
a  great  impact  on  the  coast. 

"There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  people 
wanting  to  move  to  the  coast,  wanting  to  build  where 
they  can  see  the  beach  and  the  ocean — really  wanting 
to  build  where  they  probably  ought  not  to  build.  And 
somewhere  down  the  line  it's  going  to  cost  us  regardless, 
because  you  are  going  to  have  a  hurricane  or  you  are 
going  to  have  a  100-year  flood  or  a  1,000-year  flood. 
It  will  be  very  devastating.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether 
that  will  occur  or  not.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  when. 
It  will  certainly  occur  and  when  it  does,  anytime  a  coast- 
line is  built  up,  it  is  going  to  cause  some  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  some  of  the 
barrier  islands  that  are  basically  undeveloped  and  they 
will  serve  a  major  role  in  absorbing  energy  from  any 
storms  that  might  hit  the  Georgia  coast. 

"Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  barrier 
islands  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  marshes  in  that  they 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  the  punch  out  of  storms." 

Last  year,  the  state  acquired  Ossabaw  Island,  a  beauti- 
ful and  important  resource  eight  miles  from  Savannah. 
The  island,  dedicated  as  a  heritage  preserve,  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  education,  research  and  other 
activities  which  will  not  damage  its  natural  integrity. 
Obviously,  problems  still  exist  on  the  coast  as  they  exist 
elsewhere.  But  its  most  important  assets  now  have  some 
protection. 

Dr.  Reimold  predicts  that,  as  fuel  becomes  scarcer 
and  prices  rise  higher  and  higher,  more  Georgians  than 
ever  before  will  spend  their  leisure  time  within  the 
state.  Many  of  them  will  go  to  the  coast,  which  is  now  a 
better  place  than  it  might  have  been.  • 
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Game  &  Fish 


"I  think  that  in  order  to  carry  out  an  effective  program,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  acquire  the  land." 


Some  of  the  early  days  of  Geor- 
gia's Game  and  Fish  program  were 
inauspicious.  They  were  marked  by 
a  notable  lack  of  money,  a  scarcity 
of  professional  personnel  and  an 
overabundance  of  political  pressure. 

As  the  program  matured,  good 
things  happened  to  it.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  was  Jack  Crockford,  who 
joined  the  staff  as  a  young  biologist 
in  1947  and  retired  last  year  as  divi- 
sion director.  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  hunting  knows  that 
two  of  Jack's  many  accomplishments 
were  the  restoration  of  Georgia's 
deer  herd  and  the  development  of 
the  dart  gun  which  revolutionized 
the  capture  of  wild  animals. 

Perhaps  less  well  known  outside 
professional  circles  is  Jack's  role  in 
changing  Georgia's  environmental 
attitudes  and  preserving  its  natural 
resources.  Always  a  professional  and 
always  a  gentleman,  he  had  no  use 
for  pork-barrel  politics  or  govern- 
mental programs  which  adversely  af- 
fected forest,  field  or  stream.  And  he 
was  no  more  lenient  toward  private 
enterprises  which  produced  similar 
harmful  effects.  Although  soft- 
spoken  and  even  tempered,  Jack 
Crockford  was  an  awesome  opponent 
of  such  projects  and  a  major  force 
in  the  fight  for  environmental  in- 
tegrity. 

When  current  division  director 
Leon  Kirkland  counts  his  blessings, 
he  lists  among  them  the  conserva- 
tion organizations  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  state  in  recent  years. 
"They  fight  a  lot  of  our  battles  for 
us,"  he  said.  "Before,  we  had  to  do 
it  all  ourselves."  Kirkland,  who  has 
been  with  Game  and  Fish  for  21 
years,  is  no  stranger  to  environmen- 
tal conflicts.  He  knows  well  the  value 
of  public  support  and  whereof  he 


speaks  when  he  says,  "These  groups 
are  a  tremendous  asset." 

But  problems  and  pressures  will 
always  exist.  In  his  years  with  the 
department,  Leon  Kirkland  has  seen 
development  and  urban  sprawl  con- 
sume enormous  amounts  of  wildlife 
habitat.  "Urbanization  probably  af- 
fects hunting  more  than  fishing,"  he 
said.  "Fishing  is  affected  to  some  de- 
gree but  not  to  the  same  extent.  A 
lot  of  areas  that  were  once  available 
for  hunting  now  are  cut  up  into  one- 
acre,  two-acre  or  five-acre  lots.  And 
a  high  percentage  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation has  not  been  exposed  to  a 
rural  environment." 

This,  he  feels,  is  unfortunate.  Ur- 
ban dwellers,  he  reasons,  tend  to  see 
the  "pretty"  side  of  nature,  the  cute 
little    animals    which,    according    to 


movies,  television  programs  and 
comic  books,  have  human  voices, 
mannerisms  and  emotions.  Rural 
citizens  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
nature  from  a  broader  perspective 
which  includes  the  harshness  of  star- 
vation, disease  and  predation. 

"I  think  the  anti-hunting  sentiment 
has  developed  in  urban  areas  be- 
cause of  people's  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  what  takes 
place  in  nature,"  he  said.  "The  ur- 
ban population  will  continue  to  in- 
crease and,  with  it,  the  anti-hunting 
sentiment.  That  is  going  to  create  a 
challenge  for  us  to  enlighten  people 
as  to  what  happens  in  the  natural 
environment." 

Kirkland  was  pleased  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  anti-trapping  legislation 
introduced  in  the  1979  General  As- 
sembly. "It  was  encouraging  to  me 
to  see  that  we  haven't  progressed  to 
the  point  where  we  can't  rationalize 
the  use  of  a  renewable  resource  if 
the  resource  is  properly  managed," 
he  said.  "On  an  issue  like  trapping, 
you  may  be  talking  about  steel  traps, 
but  what  you  are  really  dealing  with 
is  a  principle  that  applies  to  all  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  activities — the  har- 
vest of  a  renewable  resource.  To  me 
the  real  issue  is  whether  you  can  con- 
tinue to  harvest  that  resource  as  long 
as  you  don't  damage  the  population. 
An  adequately  harvested  population 
is  a  much  healthier  population  than 
one  which  is  not." 

Kirkland  predicts  an  increase  in 
opposition  not  only  to  hunting  but 
also  to  fishing.  "There  is  some  of 
that  now,  but  very  little,"  he  said. 
"I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  more 
difficult  to  attribute  human  char- 
acteristics to  fish  than  to  animals." 

The  division's  biggest  problem,  he 
says,  is  a  shortage  of  state-owned 
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wildlife  habitat.  The  number  of 
hunters  and  fishermen  has  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  greater 
development  pressure  on  available 
lands  and  more  and  more  private 
property  is  being  leased  to  hunting 
clubs. 

"I  think  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
an  effective  program,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  acquire  the  land,"  Kirk- 
land  said.  "We  are  now  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  million  acres  the  depart- 
ment should  own.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  opposition  to  public  owner- 
ship of  land  because  it  takes  the  pro- 
perty out  of  the  tax  base." 

The  lands  Game  and  Fish  would 
most  like  to  own  are  flood  plains, 
which  are  not  really  suitable  for  ag- 
riculture or  timber  production  and 
which  should  not  be  developed. 
"These  areas  are  the  most  produc- 
tive of  all  wildlife  habitat,"  Kirkland 
pointed  out.  "Of  course,  protecting 
flood  plain  areas  benefits  the  stream 
as  well  as  the  wildlife.  Flood  plains 
have  tremendous  benefits  as  far  as 
water  quality  is  concerned.  They  help 
to  cleanse  streams.  And  acquiring 
those  areas  precludes  development, 
which  shouldn't  occur  in  flood  plains 
anyway." 

The  state  now  leases  must  of  the 
land  it  manages  as  wildlife  habitat, 
but  however  cooperative  the  owner 
may  be,  wildlife  is  not  the  top  pri- 
ority on  that  land.  First  priority  is 
usually  agriculture  or  timber  pro- 
duction. And,  while  the  landowner 
does  benefit  from  the  arrangement, 
the  state  does  not  pay  for  the  right 
to  manage  private  land.  Hunting 
clubs,  however,  do  pay  for  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  hunt  on  private  prop- 
erty. Therefore,  more  and  more  land 
is  being  closed  to  public  hunting. 

"T  think  we  will  reach  a  point  one 
day  where  if  you  don't  own  property 
or  lease  it,  you  will  be  confined  to 
hunting  on  lands  that  are  owned  by 
the  department  or  the  National  For- 
ests," Kirkland  said.  "This  is  one 
reason  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  acquire  land  ourselves.  Wildlife 
habitat  is  going  to  decrease.  That's 
just  a  plain  fact  of  life.  As  the  popu- 
lation increases,  more  and  more  land 


is  going  to  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  homes  and  the  production 
of  food  and  services.  That  is  some- 
thing we  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  live  with.  Of  course,  by  owning 
land  we  can  make  it  more  productive 
to  offset  some  of  that  loss." 

Future  hunters  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  fewer  animals  per  per- 
son as  well  as  fewer  lands.  "The  same 
is  true  of  fishing,"  Kirkland  said. 
"We  have  been  blessed  with  a  lot  of 
big  impoundments,  but  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  see  a  lot  more  built.  As  the 
number  of  fishermen  increase,  that 
will  mean  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
per  fisherman." 

Trends  in  hunting  and  fishing  have 
changed  over  the  years,  and  as  they 
change  in  the  future  some  of  them 
may  become  reminiscent  of  past  eras. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  most  people 
really  went  fishing  to  catch  a  mess 
of  fish  and  they  fished  for  the  pan- 
fish  species,"  Kirkland  recalled. 
"Thev  went  for  the  recreation  and 
the  fish,  but  few  went  just  for  the 
recreation,  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage were  bass  fishermen.  Now 
people  aren't  dependent  on  catch- 
ing fish.  They  can  go  to  the  market 
and  buy  them.  More  people  go  for 
the  recreation,  and  fishing  has  be- 
come a  more  competitive  sport  than 
it  used  to  be.  The  majority  of  the 
fishermen  probably  prefer  to  fish  for 
bass.  1  think  the  glamorization  of 
bass  has  had  to  do  with  that  and 
fishermen  are  better  off  today  than 
they  used  to  be.  They  are  more  mo- 
bile and  they  can  afford  the  big  bass 
boats  with  all  the  electronic  gear." 

As  petroleum  prices  skyrocket  and 
habitat-per-person  plunges,  people 
may  again  fish  closer  to  home  and 
perhaps  even  rediscover  the  fun  of 
fishing  for  panfish. 

"You  have  the  same  situation  in 
hunting,"  Kirkland  observed.  "Peo- 
ple used  to  hunt  small  game  in  a 
more  or  less  localized  area.  They 
didn't  travel  all  that  much.  Now  they 
are  much  more  concerned  with  the 
glamorous  species  —  the  deer,  the 
turkey  and  the  bear.  This  year  we 
are  going  to  recommend  to  the  Board 
a  bear  season  on  some  of  the  man- 
agement areas  where  our  data  indi- 


cate the  population  is  high  enough  to 
take  a  certain  percentage  without 
damage  to  the  population. 

"We  also  plan  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  small  game.  In  the  past, 
small  game  has  been  fairly  plentiful 
but  we  have  concentrated  on  the  big 
game.  We  will  continue  to  concen- 
trate on  it,  but  I  think — in  terms  of 
man-days  of  recreation  that  can  be 
provided  —  small  game  has  much 
more  potential.  We  can  support  only 
a  certain  amount  of  deer  hunting 
but  we  can  provide  an  almost  un- 
limited amount  of  squirrel  hunting 
and  rabbit  hunting.  I  am  not  saying 
we  have  as  many  deer  hunters  as  we 
can  have,  but  we  are  almost  to  that 
point  in  terms  of  what  the  resource 
can  stand.  In  small  game  we  are 
nowhere  near  that  potential.  We  will 
try  to  develop  more  interest  in  small 
game  animals,  to  help  bring  back 
the  attractiveness  of  small  game. 

"Another  thing  we  are  going  to 
be  dealing  with  is  the  management 
of  non-game  species.  When  I  started 
with  the  department,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  management  of 
non-game  species.  A  lot  of  people 
enjoy  going  out  and  seeing  birds, 
reptiles  and  small  animals  even  if 
they  don't  take  them.  There  will  be 
an  increased  emphasis  on  the  man- 
agement of  these  animals  on  our 
management   areas." 

Kirkland  says  his  division's  big- 
gest need  is  money  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  personnel.  "With  more 
hunters  going  into  the  woods  and 
fishermen  into  the  field,  if  we  are 
going  to  enforce  the  law,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  the  people  to 
do  it,"  he  said.  "In  the  last  five 
years,  the  number  of  hunters  has 
increased  30  percent.  The  number 
of  wildlife  rangers  in  the  field  has 
increased  zero  percent.  With  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  hunters  and 
fishermen,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
adequately  enforce  the  law  without 
more  people.  That  is  also  true  of  our 
fisheries  and  wildlife  management 
personnel.  With  a  clientele  that  de- 
mands more  and  more,  we  will  have 
to  carry  out  more  management  prac- 
tices to  make  the  resource  produce 
more."  • 
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& 

Historic  Sites 

"...we  are  somewhat  behind  in  the  current  demand  in  acreage. 
In  fact,  we  are  approximately  80,000  acres  short." 


Georgia's  network  of  state  parks  began  154  years  ago 
with  a  10-acre  tract  at  Indian  Springs. 

In  1825,  when  the  Creeks  deeded  the  land  to  the 
state,  the  tract  was  dedicated  to  recreation  and,  although 
it  was  operated  by  private  interests  for  the  first  100  years 
of  its  life  as  state  property,  it  was  Georgia's  first  park. 
"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Indian  Springs  is  one  of 
the  oldest  parks  in  the  United  States,"  said  Henry 
Struble,  director  of  the  Division  of  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Historic  Sites. 

It  was  101  years  before  Georgia  acquired  Vogel,  its 
second  state  park,  a  248-acre  gift  from  Fred  and  August 
Vogel  in  1926. 

For  awhile  both  Vogel  and  Indian  Springs  were 
known  as  state  forest  parks  and  were  administered  by 
the  Forestry  and  Geological  Commission.  Under  the 
Reorganization  Bill  of  1931,  both  were  officially  desig- 
nated as  state  parks. 

During  the  1930s,  Georgia  acquired  five  other  state 
parks:  A.  H.  Stephens,  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  Fort  Mountain, 
Little  Ocmulgee  and  Chehaw,  which  was  transferred  to 
the  city  of  Albany  in  1975.  "From  that  point,  our  system 
has  grown  considerably,"  Hank  Struble  observed. 

Georgia  now  has  43  active  state  parks,  totaling 
45,146.73  acres.  And,  with  more  than  13  million 
visitor  occasions  annually,  Georgia's  parks  have  a  higher 
visitation  rate  than  Yellowstone  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
combined. 

The  division  also  administers  12  active  historic  sites, 
totaling  435.44  acres  and  serving  approximately  284,- 
000  people  each  year.  The  sites  depict  all  periods  of 
Georgia  history  and  include  prehistoric  Indian  mounds, 
military  fortification  and  furnished  historical  structures. 

"In  our  Recreation  Services  Section,  we  have  a  Fund- 
ing Unit  which  handles  all  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation funds  allocated  to  the  state,"  Hank  Struble 
said.  "The  money  is  then  reallocated  to  cities  and 
counties  and  to  the  state  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the   development   of   recreational   facilities.   This   is   a 


matching  program,  and  it  is  quite  sizeable.  The  section 
also  administers  recreation  assistant  grants,  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  grants  and  Special  Olympics  grants. 

"Recreation  Services  has  people  available  to  talk  with 
cities  and  counties  about  their  recreation  programs, 
their  funding  and  how  to  get  a  recreation  department 
started  within  a  city,  county,  hospital  or  institution. 

"One  of  the  biggest  challenges  we  face  is  being  able  to 
acquire  sufficient  lands  for  parks  to  meet  the  future  de- 
mands for  outdoor  recreation,"  he  continued.  "Large 
blocks  of  land  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  they  are  going 
to  be  harder  to  get  because  of  the  trend  of  subdividing 
and  cutting  up  large  tracts  and  selling  them  for  homesites 
or  industrial  sites. 

"I  think  we  have  to  buy  the  land  now  while  it  is 
available  in  large  tracts  and  set  it  aside  even  if  we  can't 
develop  it.  Of  course,  another  aspect  of  this  issue  is  that 
not  just  any  and  every  piece  of  land  is  suitable  for  a 
state  park.  We  have  to  have  an  outstanding  resource  on 
which  to  establish  a  state  park." 

Actually,  Georgia  does  not  have  quite  enough  park 
land  to  meet  the  present  recreation  demand. 

"We  developed  the  Parks  and  Historic  Systems  Plan," 
Director  Struble  said.  "In  it,  we  took  a  look  at  where 
we  are  today  as  far  as  lands  are  concerned.  We  found 
that  we  are  somewhat  behind  the  current  demand  in 
acreage.  In  fact,  we  are  approximately  80,000  acres 
short.  We  base  this  on  a  figure  of  25  acres  per  1,000 
population.  If  we  could  acquire  80,000  acres  by  1985, 
we  would  be  more  or  less  even." 

He  cites  other  figures  which  indicate  that  Georgia  is 
spending  less  money  for  land  acquisition  and  new  con- 
struction each  year  than  some  other  states  in  the  region. 
The  figures,  compiled  by  the  Southeastern  Park  Directors 
Association,  cover  a  four-year  period  and  include  13 
states.  During  the  four-year  period,  the  southeastern 
states  spent  an  average  of  $4.1  million  per  year  for  land 
acquisition  and  an  average  of  $4,036,000  for  new  con- 
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struction.  Georgia's  average  for  the  same  period  was 
$1.1  million  per  year  for  land  acquisition  and  $1.3 
million  for  new  construction. 

"It  looks  like  the  other  states  are  moving  out  real 
fast  on  getting  monies  to  acquire  land  and  build  addi- 
tional facilities,"  Mr.  Struble  said.  "We  need  to  see  if 
we  can't  do  something  here  in  Georgia  to  put  a  little 
more  money  in  our  land  acquisition  program  and  the 
construction  of  new  facilities.  We  have  been  especially 
appreciative  of  the  support  Governor  Busbee  has  given 
to  our  needs  for  major  repair  and  maintenance  funds." 

On  February  3,  1979,  Hank  Struble  celebrated  his 
twentieth  anniversary  with  the  state  parks  system.  In  that 
time,  he  has  seen  a  great  many  changes.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  alteration  in  land  use  which 
has  made  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  land  for 
parks.  Another  is  a  change  in  the  public's  appreciation 
or  sensitivity  which  has  made  it  somewhat  easier  to  pre- 
serve historic  sites  than  it  once  was. 

"I  think  people  have  become  more  and  more  aware 
that  these  sites  are  fast  being  removed  from  the  land- 
scape and  that  certain  sites  should  be  preserved,"  he 
said.  "As  a  result,  many  local  historical  societies  and 
special  interest  groups  have  been  formed.  They  work 
very  diligently  to  make  sure  their  particular  city  or 
county — and,  of  course,  we  in  the  state — identify  and 
record  the  fact  that  these  are  significant  sites  which 
should  be  set  aside  for  future  appreciation  for  the  cul- 
tural and  heritage  values. 


"More  attention  is  being  directed  to  historic  sites  than 
there  has  been  in  the  past.  I  think  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral groundswell  of  interest  by  various  people  in  pre- 
serving their  heritage  through  acquiring,  preserving  and 
operating  significant  historical  sites. 

"Our  feeling  in  DNR  is  that  we  should  only  operate 
sites  which  are  of  either  state  or  regional  significance 
and  that  the  cities,  counties  and  the  private  sector  should 
attempt  to  acquire  and  operate  sites  of  local  significance. 
Through  our  historic  preservation  grants,  we  are  assist- 
ing people,  organizations  and  local  governments  in 
acquiring  and  restoring  these  sites." 

Another  major  change  has  been  in  trends  or  tastes  in 
recreation.  A  few  years  ago  people  were  much  more 
interested  in  the  highly  competitive  team  activities  than 
they  are  now.  Today's  recreation  tends  to  be  more 
personal.  "There  is  a  wider  range  of  choices  for  recrea- 
tion," Hank  Struble  said.  "And  I  think  that  wide  range 
of  interest  will  increase.  The  growth  of  activities  not  as- 
sociated with  big  equipment  or  gymnasiums  will  come  to 
the  forefront.  We  see  growth  in  unstructured  activities 
coming  forward.  There  is  a  feeling  among  the  recreation 
people  that  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  getting 
away  from  competition.  It  is  moving  more  toward 
activities  which  provide  personal  satisfaction." 

In  recent  years,  the  increased  interest  in  the  environ- 
ment has  resulted  in  different  types  of  recreation  pro- 
gramming. 

When  the  state  acquired  Panola  Mountain  in  1971,  it 
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was  designated  as  a  conservation  park  and  its  use  limited 
to  education  and  appreciation  of  the  resource. 

"Five  years  ago,  I  set  up  interpretive  programming  in 
our  division  to  interpret  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources we  manage  for  the  people  who  visit  our  parks 
and  historic  sites,"  Hank  Struble  said.  "At  our  historic 
sites,  we  try  to  make  people  aware  of  what  occurred 
there  and  why  the  site  is  significant.  At  our  parks,  we 
use  the  natural  resources  as  a  base  for  interpretation.  We 
plan  nature  hikes  and  schedule  campfires.  Visitors  can 
choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  activities  whether  visiting 
a  park  for  a  day  or  a  week. 

"We  have  all  the  system  divided  into  four  administra- 
tive regions  with  a  regional  naturalist  assigned  to  each 
region.  Primarily,  the  naturalist's  job  is  to  work  with  the 
superintendent,  to  assist  in  programming  and  to  be 
personally  involved  in  planning  and  conducting  a  variety 
of  programs  for  each  of  the  sites.  During  the  winter 
months,  we  have  a  lot  of  special  activities  with  the 
naturalist  working  with  the  superintendent  and  resource 
people  to  conduct  special  programs  using,  of  course, 
the  resource  as  the  focal  point. 

"In  the  summer,  we  hire  between  35  and  40  natural- 
ists or  historians  as  well  as  young  people  who  are  major- 
ing in  the  natural  sciences,  recreation  or  history.  They 
are  hired  to  work  on  a  specific  site  to  conduct  various 
types  of  programs,  involving  as  many  people  as  possible, 
to  help  them  understand  the  natural  and  cultural  signif- 
icance of  the  site.  Of  course,  the  regional  naturalists 
work  with  the  summer  staff  in  helping  them  prepare  a 
full  program.  We  have  had  tremendous  turnouts  of 
people  who  have  become  involved  in  these  programs, 
and  we  have  had  many,  many  letters  of  compliments 
about  our  programs." 

Another  thing  which  has  had  considerable  effect  on 
the  system  is  the  Heritage  Trust  Program.  "In  my  estima- 
tion, it  has  been  one  of  the  finest  programs  that  has  been 
implemented  in  recent  years,"  Mr.  Struble  observed.  "It 
has  reflected  greatly  on  our  parks  and  historic  sites  in 
that  we  have  been  able  to  buy  some  very  crucial  or  im- 
portant inholdings  where  people  actually  lived  within  the 
park  boundary.  We  have  also  been  able  to  buy  addi- 
tional tracts  of  land  for  park  purposes.  And.  of  course, 
the  same  thing  applies  to  historic  sites  where  there  is  a 
problem  of  encroachment  or  possible  encroachment. 
We  can  acquire  the  land,  more  or  less  stop  the  encroach- 
ment and  expand  the  site.  The  Jarrell  Plantation  is  one 
historic  site  that  came  into  state  management  through 
the  Heritage  Trust  Program." 

One  of  the  division's  current  challenges  is  to  provide 
better  recreational  opportunities  throughout  the  svstem 
for  people  who  are  handicapped.  "We  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  barriers  that  exist  on  many  of  our  parks," 
the  director  said.  "It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  for  the 
handicapped  to  use  the  camping  and  picnic  facilities  or 
to  go  fishing. 

"Of  course,  we  have  the  Will-A-Way  Recreation  Area 
for  the  Handicapped,  and  in  the  past,  one  of  every  five 
cottages  we  have  built  has  been  equipped  with  a  ramp 
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"A  state  park  should  be  of  statewide  significance. 
It  should  be  a  large  landholding  and  should  have 
the  natural  resource  base.  The  cities  and  counties 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  local  recreation.'' 


going  to  the  door.  The  bathrooms  also  have  been 
equipped  with  wide  doors  and  hand  rails  so  handicapped 
people  don't  have  any  problems  using  them.  All  of  our 
new  buildings —  visitor  centers,  administrative  buildings 
and  interpretative  centers — are  being  built  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  we  must  make  it  easy  for  handi- 
capped people  to  use  them. 

"We  have  made  a  study  of  four  of  our  parks  and 
requested  money  in  our  FY-80  budget  to  adopt  certain 
facilities  on  them  which  can  be  used  by  handicapped 
people. 

"We  will  modify  some  campsites,  make  them  close  to 
the  comfort  station,  perhaps  pave  the  site  and  a  wheel- 
chair path  to  the  comfort  station,  make  curb  cuts  and 
provide  fishing  docks  with  wheelchair  stops  and  a  rail. 
In  his  budget  recommendations,  the  Governor  approved 
$40,000  for  this  work— $10,000  for  each  of  four  parks. 
Of  course,  this  will  just  be  our  first  step  in  really  getting 
out  on  our  parks  and  attempting  to  solve  this  problem." 

Mr.  Struble  hopes  to  develop  a  very  strong  technical 
assistance  program  to  help  cities,  counties  and  private 
organizations  with  historic  preservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  parks  and  outdoor  recreation  programs.  "The 
point  I  must  make  here  is  that  DNR  state  parks  and 
historic  sites  can't  provide  recreation  to  everybody  in  the 
state,"  he  said.  "I  think  that  by  establishing  a  strong 
technical  service  and  assistance  program  we  can  help 
cities  and  counties  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  provid- 
ing recreation  services  or  promoting  historic  preserva- 
tion at  the  community  level. 

"I  feel  that  small  areas  within  city  limits  are  a  city's 
obligation.  It  is  the  city's  responsibility  to  establish  a 
park.  The  same  is  true  of  small  areas  in  the  county.  A 
state  park  should  be  of  statewide  significance.  It  should 
be  a  large  landholding  and  should  have  the  natural  re- 
source base.  The  cities  and  counties  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  local  recreation.  If  we  can  provide  them 
with  the  information  and  funding  through  the  Land  and 
Water  program,  it  will  take  the  pressure  off  the  state  to 
develop  recreation  areas  within  cities  and  counties.  It 
will  also  insure  that  the  day-to-day  needs  for  recreation 
services  will  be  provided  where  people  can  easily  avail 
themselves  of  them.  But  it's  like  a  child,  you  know.  You 
have  to  help  it  learn  to  walk.  That's  what  we  feel  like 
we  are  doing  with  our  technical  services  programs.  And 
through  the  Land  and  Water  funds,  we  make  the  money 
available  through  application.  We  assist  them  in  any  way 
we  can  to  make  them  self-supporting  or  self-sustaining." 

Georgia's  system  of  parks,  recreation  and  historic 
sites  is  so  widespread  and  diverse  that  it  is  an  enormous 
job  simply  to  keep  track  of  all  the  programs  and  main- 
tain buildings,  equipment  and  grounds  and  keep  every- 
thing in  neat  operating  order.  But  it  is  easier  than  it 
might  be.  "I  think  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  years 
past,"  Hank  Struble  said.  "We  have  had  some  vandalism 
but  not  a  great  deal.  Our  philosophy  is  to  keep  all  the 
facilities  in  as  good  shape  as  possible  hoping  the  visitors 
will  appreciate  this  and,  as  a  result,  will  help  us  maintain 
our  parks  and  historic  sites  in  good  condition."  • 
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LANDSAT 

A  Distant  Perspective 


A  Landsat  view  of  Savannah.  Note 

the  Savannah  River,  the  Savannah 

airport,  1-95  (running  north-south) 

and  1-16  (running  east-west)  and  the 

city  itself  on  the  right.  The  image  is 

color  enhanced  to  replicate  a  color 

infrared  photograph. 


by  Lucy  Justus 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  satellite, 
orbiting  more  than  500  miles  above 
the  earth,  can  "see"  a  1.1 -acre  tract 
of  water  well  enough  to  tell  if  it  is 
clean  or  muddy.  But  two  natural  re- 
sources satellites — Landsat  B  and 
Landsat  C — do  that. 

They  also  delineate  marshland, 
forestland,  cropland,  pastureland, 
bare  soil,  urban  development  and  a 
number  of  other  things.  They  can 
even  distinguish  between  major 
crops. 

Landsat,  formerly  known  as  ERTS 
(Earth  Resources  Technology  Satel- 
lite) is  an  earth-orbiting  satellite 
which  transmits  a  steady  flow  of  in- 
formation about  the  earth's  surface 
to  ground-based  receiving  stations. 
It  is  an  effective  tool  for  inventory- 
ing and  analyzing  natural  resources 
and  is  being  used  for  this  purpose 
by  many  federal,  state,  regional  and 
local  agencies  as  well  as  private  en- 
tities. The  new  satellite  technology 
requires  relatively  little  investment 
but  yields  important  benefits  to  deci- 
sion makers.  Its  principal  advantage 
is  that,  for  many  applications,  it  can 
provide  more  useful  information  on 
a  more  timely  basis  and  at  lower 
costs  than  other  available  data 
sources. 

Landsat  orbits  the  earth  14  times 
each  day  at  an  altitude  of  about  560 
miles.  Each  satellite  returns  to  the 
same  orbit  every  18  days  recording 
the  same  series  of  images.  There  are 
two  sensor  systems  on  board,  a  Re- 
turn-Beam Vidicon  (RBV)  system, 
which  is  basically  a  television  sensor, 
and  a  multispectral  scanner  (MSS) 
which  records  differences  in  sun  re- 
flectance from  earth-surface  features. 

The  multi-spectral  scanner  records 
information  in  both  the  visible  wave 
lengths  and  in  parts  of  the  spectrum 


which  are  invisible  to  the  eye  and  to 
camera  systems.  The  MSS  takes  four 
readings  for  each  1 . 1  acre  area  on 
the  ground — one  for  the  intensity 
of  green  light  reflected,  one  for  the 
intensity  of  red  light  reflected,  and 
two  for  the  intensity  of  infrared. 
These  intensity  levels  are  converted 
into  computer  form  and  are  trans- 
mitted back  to  receiving  stations  on 
earth. 

When  the  data  is  projected  on  a 
color  television  type  screen  and  a 
specific  category  marked,  the  com- 
puter can  be  commanded  to  print 
out  all  the  similar  areas  in  the  frame. 
Thus  by  pushing  a  series  of  buttons, 
the  operator  can  quickly  learn  the 
number  of  acres  occupied  by  any 
category.  The  system  can  print  out 
either  a  single  category  or  combina- 
tions for  any  area  indicated.  The  area 
may  be  a  county,  several  counties,  a 
swamp,  a  watershed,  a  wildlife  man- 
agement area  ....  By  processing  14 
frames,  data  can  be  obtained  for  the 
entire  state. 

"The  four  filters,  or  scanners,  in 
the  satellite  assign  a  value  of  1  to  64, 
within  each  of  those  filters,  for  every 
1 .1-acre  cell,"  explained  Bruce  Rado 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  "When  you  outline  an 
area  that  has  values  of,  say,  4  to  5 
you  are  saying  to  the  machine,  'Okay, 
on  the  computer  tapes,  find  all  the 
other  4's  and  5's  and  assign  an 
orange  or  red  or  whatever  color  to 
them  on  the  map.'  By  instructing  the 
system  to  find  all  the  values  and 
assigning  a  color,  the  user  is  then  in- 
dicating where,  for  example,  all  pas- 
tures or  cultivated  areas  are 
located." 

For  the  state's  water  quality  man- 
agment  program,  a  notebook  was  re- 
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cently  compiled  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division,  listing 
the  statistics  in  all  categories  for  each 
of  the  198  watersheds  in  the  state. 
"If  you  are  dealing  with  a  certain 
water  quality  management  unit,  it 
can  be  important  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, how  many  acres  of  high- 
density  urban  development  there  are 
within  the  unit,"  Bruce  Rado  said. 
"High-density  urban  areas  have  cer- 
tain runoff  characteristics.  There  are 
petrochemical  residues  on  the  roads, 
and  when  it  rains,  they  surface  and 
wash  off.  And  if  you  know  how 
much  bare  soil  there  is  in  a  watershed 
and  what  the  hydrological  conditions 
are,  you  can  begin  to  make  assump- 
tions relative  to  how  much  of  that 
soil  will  get  to  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  area." 

One  of  the  more  interesting  things 
about  the  Landsat  work  is  that  a  map 
showing  data  from  one  year  can  be 
superimposed  over  one  containing 
information  from  the  previous  year 
and  the  computer  can  be  instructed 
to  print  out  areas  of  change.  In  ef- 
fect, the  operator  says  to  the  ma- 
chine, "Show  me  the  areas  which 
have  changed  and  tell  me  what  was 
there  a  year  ago  and  what  is  there 
now."  The  same  thing,  of  course,  can 
be  done  monthly  or  seasonally. 

The  system  gives  users  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  where  major  changes 
are  occurring,  and  it  can  show  wild- 
life managers  how  much  more  (or 
less)  habitat,  such  as  wetlands, 
forests  or  agricultural  lands,  are 
available. 

The  satellite  data  may  be  helpful 
to  those  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
dams  and  drinking  water  in  the  state. 
"We  are  trying  now  to  see  how  suc- 
cessful we  can  be  in  delineating  sur- 
face water  impoundments,"  Bruce 
Rado  said.  "It  is  very  hard  to  do 
water  inventories  from  photographs 
because  it  takes  so  many.  And  it  is 
hard  to  see  every  1.1 -acre  cell.  But 
when  we  put  the  computer  data  on 
the  TV  screen,  we  can  enlarge  those 
cells  so  we  can  see  every  cell  of 
water." 

The  potential  problem  is  the  clar- 
ity and  accuracy  of  the  image.  In 
scanning  a  tiny  body  of  water,  the 
satellite  may  not  be  able  to  define 


the  boundaries  precisely,  especially 
if  there  are  sandbars,  mudbanks  or 
close  surrounding  vegetation.  "Since 
we  can  pick  up  impoundments  which 
are  five  acres  or  larger  in  size,  there 
is  a  good  possibility  this  technique 
could  be  used  with  U.S.G.S.  quad- 
rangle maps  as  a  good  first  cut  in  a 
statewide  surface  water  impound- 
ment inventory,"  Bruce  Rado  said. 
"It  could  also  be  used  for  updating 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  quadrangles. 
If  a  quadrangle  is  10  or  15  years 
old,  a  new  impoundment  may  have 
been  built  or  an  old  one  may  have 
been  drained.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  know  of  any  changes  prior 
to  any  type  of  field  investigation. 

"The  Forestry  Commission  and  in- 
dustry recognize  the  increased  de- 
mands they  will  experience  for  timber 
resources  25  years  from  now,"  Rado 
observed.  "People  have  to  start 
planting  now  to  meet  that  demand. 
We  can  use  the  satellite  data  to  find 
out  where  all  the  fallow  areas  are. 
Where  are  those  areas  which  arc 
sitting  bare  and  should  be  planted? 

"A  lot  of  times  industries  request 
data  from  the  Forestry  Commission. 
A  company  will  ask  where,  in  a  25- 
county  area,  to  locate  a  forest  pro- 
cessing plant,  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  new  timber  coming  in.  The 
Landsat  data  can  help  answer  such 
questions. 

"Landsat  might  also  be  of  assist- 
ance in  market  forecasting.  NASA 
has  been  relatively  successful  in  using 
the  satellite  to  distinguish  major 
agricultural  crops,"  Rado  said.  One 
advantage  of  the  Landsat  program 
is  that  the  data  is  extremely  current 
and  provides  complete  coverage  of 
the  state  every  nine  days. 

Although  there  are  three  Land- 
sats  now  in  orbit,  only  two  are  op- 
erating. Landsat  A  was  launched  in 
the  summer  of  1972  with  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  one  year.  It  was  still 
functioning  when  it  was  turned  off 
in  1978.  Landsat  B  was  launched 
in  the  winter  of  1975  and  Landsat 
C  in  the  spring  of  1978.  The  state  is 
currently  using  tapes  from  A  and  B 
and  will  soon  begin  to  process  the  C 
tapes. 

"We  began  using  the  Landsat 
tapes  to  evaluate  them  back  in  the 


This  picture  of  the  processed 
(classified)  Landsat  data  shows  Lake 
Lanier  and  the  Gainesville  area. 
Each  of  the  dots  of  color  represents 
1.1  acre  on  the  ground.  The  map  is 
color-coded:  green  is  upland  forest, 
yellow  is  pasture,  blue  is  water,  red 
is  cleared  land  and  white  is 
urban  area. 
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This  picture  of  processed  (classified) 

Landsat  data  (above  left)  shows  the 

Altamaha  Sound  and  Sapelo  Island. 

Note  the  different  marsh  grasses  in 

red,  the  upland  vegetation  in  green, 

upland  grass  areas  in  yellow,  water 

in  blue  and  beaches  and  sand  bars  in 

white.  The  high  altitude  infrared 

photo  (above  right)  is  shown  as  a 

comparison  to  the  Landsat  product. 


fall  of  1974,"  Bruce  Rado  explained. 
"At  that  time  14  southern  governors 
had  requested  that  NASA  assist  the 
Southeast  through  aerial  photography 
and  satellite  data.  NASA  offered  to 
have  several  individuals  from  south- 
ern states  go  down  to  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Lab  at  NASA  for  a  three- 
day  demonstration  on  how  to  use 
satellite  data. 

"Then  the  state  of  Georgia, 
through  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  asked  NASA  if  we  could 
have  a  non-monetary  technology 
transfer  with  NASA.  NASA  said 
they  would  be  willing.  They  would 
put  up  some  of  their  people  and 
equipment  and  Georgia  would  put 
up  some  of  its  people,  and  we  would 
structure  a  program  which  had  basi- 
cally two  parts. 

"One  was  the  opportunity  to  use 
NASA's  people  and  its  equipment, 
along  with  Georgia's  people,  to  do 
several  demonstration  projects 
around  the  state.  From  that,  if  the 


the  state  deemed  those  demonstra- 
tion projects  useful  or  significant, 
NASA  would  be  willing  to  give  us 
the  software  and  continue  training 
to  help  us. 

"The  initial  demonstration  project 
involved  people  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission,  the  state  Of- 
fice of  Planning  and  Budget,  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and 
some  other  groups. 

"While  we  were  working  on  the 
demonstration  project,  DNR  person- 
nel got  together  with  the  Georgia 
Tech  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. They  found  some  ways  we  could 
help  Tech  and  Tech  could  be  of  as- 
sistance to  us.  While  we  did  the 
demonstration  project,  Tech  ordered 
and  installed  the  equipment  we  use 
in  working  with  the  Landsat  data.  So 
it  has  been  a  cooperative  project." 

And  one  which  has  been  helpful  to 
many  people.  • 
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Summer 
Events 


Gem  and  Minerals  Day 

Dahlonega  Gold  Museum 

June  2 

Mountain  Living  Weekend 

Unicoi  State  Park 

June  15-17 

Indian  Artifacts  Identification  Days 

Etowah  Mounds  Historic  Site 

June  16-17 

Great  Outdoors  Experience 

Unicoi  State  Park 

June  22-24 

Astronomy  Week  in  Georgia 

All  parks  and  historic  sites 

June  25-July  1 

Life  of  a  Civil  War  Soldier 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park 

June  23 

Fishing  Contest 

All  state  parks 

Month  of  July 

The  Fourth  on  the  Farm 

Jarrell  Plantation 

July  4 

Second  Annual  Model  Airplane  Fly-In 

Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State  Park 

July  4 

Fourth  of  July,  Mountain  Style 

Unicoi  State  Park 

July  4 

Independence  Day  Mountain  Rendezvous 

Amicalola  Falls  State  Park 

July  3-4 

Let's  Energize 

All  mountain  parks 

July  7-13 

Third  Annual  Appalachian  Music  Festival 

Unicoi  State  Park 

July  13-14 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea 

Ft.  Mountain  State  Park 

July  21 


Great  Getaway 

Crooked  River  State  Park 
August  3-5 

Life  in  the  1860s 

Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park 
August  4-5 

Andrews'  Raid  and  the  Great  Locomotive  Chase 

Red  Top  Mountain  State  Park 
August  11 

A  thill  Throwing  and  Demonstration 

Etowah  Mounds  Historic  site 
August  11-12 

Georgia  Mountains  Eatin's  and  Squeezin's 

Unicoi  State  Park 
August  17-19 

Clothesline  Arts  and  Crafts  Show 

Moccasin  Creek  State  Park 
August  25 

Let's  Play  in  the  Parks 

All  parks  and  historic  sites 
September  1-3 

Labor  Day  Weekend  Harvest 

Jarrell  Plantation 
September  1-3 

Golf  Clinics 

Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park 

Contact  the  park  office  for  information.   (404)    557- 

2863. 


Don't  Miss  Fishing  Contest 

All  state  parks 

Month  of  July 

Catch  the  largest  bass,  bream  or  catfish,  the  longest 

mountain  trout  or  the  longest  saltwater  speckled  trout 

at  a  state  park  during  July  and  win  a  free  weekend  at 

a  Georgia  state  park  cabin.  Contact  park  offices  for 

details. 
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KENNESAW 

the  battle  before  Atlanta 

One's  memories  of  the  battle  depend  on  whether 
one  was  a  general  or  private. 


by  Steve  Hudson 


Kennesaw  doesn't  scream  anymore.  Today  it  only 
whispers,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  birds  and  the  sighs 
of  the  flowers  are  the  only  sounds.  But  it  wasn't 
always  so.  Once  its  slopes  shrieked  cannon  shell  and 
fire,  but  that  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ...  a  long, 
long  time.  Now,  if  you  stand  at  the  top  of  Kennesaw, 
the  wind  carries  only  the  sound  of  the  breeze  or  of 
the  traffic  far  below. 

But  if  you  listen  ...  if  you  really  listen,  the  echoes 
are  still  there:  echoes  of  cannon  and  of  rifles,  of  the 
shouts  of  soldiers  and  the  moans  of  men.  Who  were 
these  men?  Who  were  the  generals  and  the  privates 
that  met  here  that  hot,  muddy  summer  so  many  years 
ago?  These  are  questions  you  can't  help  but  ask,  and 
the  answers  are  still  there.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
listen.  .  .  . 

By  the  spring  of  1864  the  armies  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South  had  been  letting  each  other's  blood  for 
three  long  years.  In  the  East  the  battle  lines  wavered 
between  Washington  and  Richmond,  having  changed 
little  since  the  war  began.  But  in  the  West  it  was  a 
different  story.  The  West,  in  the  1860s,  was  that 
expanse  of  land  between  the  Appalachians  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  it  was  there  that  the  federal 
armies  had  made  many  of  their  advances.  In  1  862 
they  drove  the  Confederate  Army  from  Kentucky  and 
from  a  large  part  of  Tennessee.  They  pushed  on  to 
take  control  of  the  Mississippi  and  even  of  Chatta- 
nooga itself.  And  now,  as  the  wildflowers  once  more 
began  to  bloom,  they  were  preparing  to  march  from 
Chattanooga  into  Georgia  to  take  what  one  northern 
paper  had  called  "the  great  military  depot  of 
Rebeldom" — Atlanta. 

Second  only  to  Richmond  in  its  importance  to  the 
Confederacy,  Atlanta  was  the  transportation  and 
supply  center  for  Confederate  troops  in  Virginia  and 


in  Georgia.  Sherman's  orders  were  clear,  too:  ".  .  .  get 
into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  far  as  you 
can,  inflicting  all  the  damage  you  can  against  their 
war  resources."  To  this  end  he  had  amassed  three 
armies  totaling  over  100,000  men,  and  with  them 
he  made  ready  to  march  into  Georgia  and  ultimately 
to  the  sea. 

Sherman  had  prepared  well.  He  had  the  men  and 
the  resources  to  make  his  operation  succeed.  In  fact, 
there  was  but  one  catch — General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
the  Confederate  general  charged  with  halting 
Sherman's  advance,  and  his  relatively  tiny  army  of 
some  60,000  men. 

A  graduate  of  West  Point,  Johnston  had  been  a 
U.S.  Army  man  until  Virginia  seceded  in  1861  and 
he  went  to  serve  the  Confederate  cause.  Rising 
quickly  in  the  Confederate  Army,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  southern  forces  in  the  West  after  just 
two  years.  His  orders,  too,  were  explicit:  defend 
the  western  front  from  further  advances  by  the 
federal  troops. 

"Old  Joe"  must  have  been  quite  a  figure.  He  was 
a  slightly-built  man  about  fifty  years  old,  and  those 
who  knew  him  often  noted  the  "intelligent  face," 
that  "honest  countenance,"  and  those  keen  and 
expressive  dark  blue  eyes  that  probed  a  man  to  the 
core.  He  was  the  picture  of  the  textbook  soldier, 
from  the  impeccable  uniform  that  he  always  wore 
to  the  details  of  the  trappings  of  his  saddle.  And 
his  hat,  with  its  feather  and  its  star,  completed 
the  picture  perfectly. 

Indeed,  one  of  his  men  once  described  him  as  a 
"perfect  dandy."  But  General  Johnston  had  their 
respect.  He  had,  too,  a  rare  and  almost  magical  ability 
to  incite  loyalty.  When  he  took  charge,  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  was  a  discouraged  and  disheartened 
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group  of  men,  torn  and  tattered  and  sick  at  heart. 
But  Johnston  restored  their  spirit.  He  ordered  extra 
rations,  new  tents  and  luxuries  like  tobacco  and  an 
occasional  sip  of  whiskey.  He  mingled  with  them,  felt 
their  needs  and  earned  their  undying  devotion  in 
the  bargain.  He  made  his  men  proud  again 
and  his  army  grew  stronger  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  though,  for  all  of  his  rapport  with 
his  men  he  was  one  of  those  figures  who  could  not 
manage  to  mesh  with  his  superiors.  Unlike  Sherman, 
who  seemed  to  get  along  well  with  just  about  every- 
body, Johnston  got  along  with  almost  no  one  but  his 
men.  Always  a  secretive  and  stubborn  figure,  he 
made  no  efforts  to  be  otherwise  with  the  Confederate 
high  command — a  situation  that  no  doubt  had  much 
to  do  with  Johnston's  replacement  shortly  after 
Kennesaw. 

Even  so,  he  might  have  been  successful  and  kept 
his  command.  But  he  was  a  man  wholly  limited  by 
the  weave  and  stretch  of  a  personality  that  would 
not  permit  him  to  manage  the  decisive,  sometimes 
daring  moves  often  expected  of  a  commander.  He 
seemed  insecure,  often  wavering  and  uncertain  over 
command  decisions,  and  even  the  men  who  would 
have  gladly  died  for  him  could  look  back  after  the 
war  and  say  that  perhaps  he  really  did  falter  when  he 
should  have  pushed  on. 

But  they  never  forgot  that  he  was  first  and  forever 
a  military  man,  just  as  the  Union  never  forgot  that 
he  was  a  formidable  foe.  Indeed,  the  northern 
commanders  saw  his  replacement  with  great  relief. 
General  Grant  once  told  Sherman  that  of  all  the 


Confederate  generals,  Johnston  was  the  only  one 
whom  he  truly  feared.  And  Johnston  showed  why  at 
Kennesaw. 

Kennesaw  was  one  of  the  last  barriers  that  could 
be  used  against  Sherman  in  his  approach  to  Atlanta. 
Johnston,  with  his  smaller  force,  had  little  hope  of 
winning  in  an  open  battle;  instead,  he  felt  his  best 
bet  to  be  to  find  defensive  positions  near  his  supply 
line  (the  railroad)  that  would  strategically  favor  his 
more  limited  numbers.  Suitable  terrain  would  almost 
disappear  once  they  passed  Kennesaw  and  crossed 
the  Chattahoochee,  and  Johnston  knew  that  his  hope 
lay  in  the  hills  and  valleys  to  the  north  of  the  river. 

First  at  Resaca,  and  then  at  Adairsville,  Cassville 
and  other  points  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta, 
he  tried  to  set  up  and  hold  a  position.  But  Sherman 
saw  this  tactic  and  developed  a  flanking  strategy  to 
threaten  the  southern  supply  lines.  This,  he  reasoned, 
would  force  Johnston  to  give  up  either  his  position 
or  his  source  of  supply;  Johnston,  as  expected, 
consistently  chose  to  protect  his  supplies. 

By  the  first  of  June  the  armies  were  nearing  Atlanta. 
Sherman's  flanking  tactics  had  repeatedly  forced  him 
to  move.  Nonetheless,  he  continued  his  search  for 
a  defensible  position,  and  on  June  fifth  he  began  to 
move  men  to  the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw.  There,  at 
last,  it  seemed  that  he  might  have  found  the  spot 
he  had  sought  for  so  long. 

The  mountain  quickly  became  a  fortress.  Sub- 
stantial earthworks  went  up,  and  trenches  and  rifle 
pits  went  in  as  well.  The  terrain  itself  was  favorable, 
too.  Already  rugged,  it  was  rendered  even  more  so 
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when  the  Confederate  Army  moved  in.  Cutting 
trees  at  head  height,  the  soldiers  toppled  them  down 
the  hill  to  produce  a  tangled  mass  of  undergrowth  and 
tree  limbs  that  was  almost  impossible  to  negotiate. 
In  some  places  this  was  supplemented  by  tangles  of 
telegraph  wire,  too,  and  the  resulting  confusion  of 
branches  and  snags  might  have  slowed  even  a 
squirrel  or  a  rabbit. 

This,  no  doubt,  gave  Sherman  something  to  think 
about.  But  there  was  more.  The  rains  that  had  been 
pouring  down  for  weeks  had  turned  the  roads  into 
unending  stretches  of  mud,  effectively  immobilizing 
Sherman's  flanking  forces.  By  the  nineteenth  of  June 
the  southern  forces  were  secure  on  the  mountain; 
Sherman  was  virtually  stuck  in  the  mud  below. 

Action  now  became  limited  to  skirmishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Confederate  lines  and  to  one  major 
engagement  at  the  Kolb  farm,  several  miles  south  of 
the  main  lines.  The  Confederate  forces  fared  poorly 
at  the  farm,  though,  and  the  taste  of  battle  and  of 
victory  only  made  the  Federal  troops  eager  for  a 
larger  match.  They  were  growing  impatient  with  the 
endless  flanking  movements,  the  mud,  and  the 
perpetual  rain.  They  wanted  a  chance  to  fight. 

They  wanted  it,  and  it  came.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month  the  weather  finally  began  to  improve. 
Sherman,  still  faced  with  muddy  roads,  was  unable  to 
use  his  flanking  techniques.  However,  he  was  at  least 
able  to  move,  and  on  June  27,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  he  launched  two  simultaneous  fullscale 


These  old  woodcuts  (opposite  page  and  left)  depict 
Sherman's  attack  on  the  Confederate  troops  at 
Kennesaw  and  Union  forces  moving  through  Marietta. 


attacks  on  the  Confederate  lines. 

Sam  Watkins,  a  soldier  on  that  part  of  the  line 
called  the  Dead  Angle,  remembered  the  morning  well. 
At  last  the  rains  had  stopped;  the  sun  rose  that 
morning  on  a  cloudless  sky,  and  in  the  woods  there 
was  no  sound  ".  .  .  save  a  peckerwood  on  a  neigh- 
boring tree."  In  the  distance  his  company  could  see 
the  Federal  soldiers  hurriedly  moving  about,  and 
everyone  on  the  line  knew  that  something  was 
about  to  happen. 

Suddenly  the  firing  began.  To  Sam  Watkins  it 
seemed  as  though  everything  suddenly  began  to 
happen  at  once.  "A  hundred  guns"  opened  up  on  the 
point  of  the  line  that  his  regiment  was  defending. 
And  even  as  the  pickets  came  running  back  to  the 
trenches  yelling  that  the  Yanks  were  finally  coming, 
a  "solid  line  of  blue  coats"  began  to  advance  up 
the  hill. 

Most  of  the  attackers  never  lived  to  reach  the 
line.  The  Confederates  fought  fiercely — "no  sooner 
would  a  regiment  mount  our  works  than  they  were 
shot  down  or  surrendered" — but  the  northern  troops 
came  on.  Fighting  got  so  close  that  the  fire  from  the 
Federal  guns  singed  the  defenders'  hair,  and  the 
concussions  from  the  shooting  ".  .  .  caused  the  blood 
to  gush  out  of  our  noses  and  ears  .  .  .  ."  Wounded 
and  dead  Union  soldiers  were  everywhere.  More  fell 
every  second,  too,  for  ".  .  .  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  load  and  shoot."  Again  and  again  the  ad- 
vancing northerners  were  beaten  back,  each  time  with 
horrible  losses,  until  their  advances  were  at  last  im- 
peded even  by  the  thickly  strewn  bodies  of  their  own 
wounded  and  dead.  In  the  Confederate  trenches 
there  were  relatively  light  losses  though  the  men 
were  "wet  with  blood  and  sweat."  And  still  the  sun 
shone  down. 

It  was  a  strange  kind  of  battle.  Once,  when  the 
powder  blasts  set  fire  to  the  undergrowth  and 
threatened  to  burn  the  wounded  men  alive.  Colonel 
William  Martin,  leader  of  two  Arkansas  regiments, 
leaped  from  his  trench  waving  a  white  flag  and  yelled 
for  the  Federal  soldiers  to  come  drag  their  wounded 
to  safety.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  benevolent  cease- 
fire on  that  one  small  part  of  the  line,  but  as  soon  as 
the  wounded  were  moved  it  was  business  as  usual 
once  again. 

Eventually  the  Federal  troops  fell  back  and  dug  in. 
At  the  Dead  Angle,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fought-over  points  of  the  battle,  they  entrenched 
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The  scene  at  Kenncsaw  today  (left),  and  after  the 

battle  in  1864. 


Steve  Hudson  is  a  freelance  writer  and  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Georgia. 


themselves  within  thirty  yards  of  the  Confederate 
earthworks — so  close  that  the  Southerners  could 
(and  did)  throw  rocks  at  them.  It  was  a  strange  kind 
of  war. 

For  three  days  the  armies  remained  in  position, 
always  accompanied  by  the  cries  and  screams  of  the 
wounded,  and  on  the  third  day  the  two  sides  declared 
a  truce  to  bury  the  dead — not  from  any  great  respect 
for  the  deceased  but  simply  to  "get  rid  of  the  sickening 
stench."  After  the  burial  the  remaining  time  was 
spent  in  visiting  between  the  men  of  the  two  sides. 
Thomas  Upson,  a  Union  soldier  present  at  the  time, 
recalls  that  they  showed  much  "kindly  interest"  in 
each  other,  and  when  the  gun  sounded  at  the  end  of 
the  truce,  the  two  sides  parted  with  cries  of  "I  hope  to 
miss  you,  Yank"  and  "May  I  never  hit  you,  Johnny." 
Then  parting,  they  returned  to  the  trenches;  the 
grimness  returned,  and  the  war  began  once  more. 

But  now  the  weather  had  improved  considerably. 
The  summer  sun  had  at  last  shown  long  enough  to 
dry  out  the  roads,  and  Sherman  was  once  more  able 
to  move  to  threaten  Johnston's  supply  line.  On  July 
2,  Johnston  abandoned  Kennesaw  to  keep  from  being 
cut  off.  He  continued  to  give  ground,  and  seven  days 
later  he  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  the  final 
barrier  between  Atlanta  and  the  Union  armies. 

Johnston  was  relieved  of  command  on  the 
seventeenth  of  July.  For  that  the  North  rejoiced,  and 
soon  thereafter  Atlanta  fell. 

Today,  Kennesaw  is  a  national  monument,  one  of 
the  last  remaining  battlefields  from  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  Easily  accessible  from  Interstate  75,  the 
park  lies  just  north  of  Atlanta  and  is  a  must  if  your 
interests  are  bent  toward  history.  At  the  National 
Park  Service  visitor  center,  you  may  view  a  brief 
program  describing  the  battle  and  tour  a  museum 
containing  an  impressive  array  of  artifacts  from  the 
battlefield  and  from  that  time.  Afterwards,  if  you 
wish,  you  can  take  either  a  paved  road  or  the  well- 
marked  foot  trail  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

During  the  summer  months  you  get  to  experience  a 
real  bonus.  Beginning  in  mid-April,  Park  Service 
volunteers  don  authentic  Civil  War  garb  and  set  up 
camp  on  the  grounds.  Part  of  the  "living  history" 
program,  this  is  designed  to  give  you  a  feel  for  what 
life  must  have  been  like  for  a  soldier — and  it  succeeds, 
too,  sometimes  making  you  wonder  where  you  can  go 
to  enlist.  In  May  the  infantry  add  cannon  demon- 
strations each  Sunday  as  well.  It's  quite  a  spectacle, 
and  it  continues  into  September. 

Throughout  the  year  the  park  has  plenty  to  offer. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  overnight  camping; 
however,  the  park  has  picnic  areas  and  an  impressive 
array  of  hiking  trails  as  well.  Visit  Kennesaw 
sometime.  Take  one  of  the  trails  along  the  old 
southern  line.  See  the  hawk  soaring  high  above,  and 
feel  the  glow  of  the  sun  on  the  hillside  and  the 
flowers.  These  things  are  there. 

And  if  you  listen.  ...  • 
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CHRIST  CHURCH 


by  Barbara  Crozier  Couch 
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church  hardly  larger  than  a  chapel  holds  much 
interest  to  visitors  to  St.  Simons  Island.  Christ  Church 
is  a  small  white  wood-frame  structure  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  very  similar  to  typical  English  country 
churches.  Stained  glass  windows  given  as  memorials 
by  parishioners  depict  the  early  history  of  the  church 
and  the  life  of  Christ.  Only  about  200  of  the  approxi- 
mately 2000  membership  can  be  seated  in  the  little 
sanctuary  at  any  time,  and  Easter  and  Christmas  ser- 
vices draw  turnaway  crowds  of  members  and  visitors 
alike. 

Why  does  this  small  church  have  such  great  appeal? 
Built  in  1884  by  Anson  Phelps  Dodge,  Jr.,  the  present 
structure  sits  serenely  among  centuries-old  live  oaks. 
Many  of  the  island's  first  residents  rest  in  the  surround- 
ing cemetery  where  tombstones  date  back  to  1803. 
Weathered  stone  memorials  amid  moss-laden  oaks  and 


palm  trees  create  a  strange  quietness  among  visitors 
seeking  grave  sites  of  family  names  such  as  Gould, 
Dodge,  Postell,  Couper,  King,  Hazzard  and  Demere. 
The  history  of  the  little  church  spans  generations  dating 
to  pre-Civil  War  days. 

Although  the  parish  is  Episcopal,  the  church  bears  a 
connection  to  the  Wesley  brothers,  founders  of  Method- 
ism. John  Wesley  reportedly  preached  to  General  James 
Oglethorpe's  troops  and  settlers  residing  at  nearby  Fort 
Frederica  under  the  massive  live  oaks.  A  historic 
marker  outside  the  church  wall  commemorates  the  re- 
nowned Wesley  Oak,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  first  Christ  Church  was  built  in  1820  by  the 
owners  of  plantations  on  St.  Simons.  As  the  Civil  War's 
ravages  drew  closer,  most  residents  temporarily  left 
the  island,  and  the  church  was  left  in  ruins  by  the  Fed- 
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The  graves  (above)  of  the  Dodge 

family  are  often  visited  by  people 

coming  to  Christ  Church.  Anson 

Dodge  built  the  little  white  church  in 

1884  and  became  its  minister. 

(Right)  The  marker  of  James  Gould 

who  built  the  original  St.  Simons 

lighthouse.  (Opposite  page) 

Rubbings  of  the  graves  in  the 

cemetery  at  Christ  Church  have 

damaged  many  of  the  markers. 
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eral  troops  who  occupied  the  island. 

After  the  war,  Anson  Dodge,  Jr.,  visited  the  island 
and,  like  so  many  before  and  after  him,  fell  in  love  with 
the  people  and  the  land.  He  brought  his  mother,  Re- 
becca Dodge,  and  his  fiancee  and  cousin,  Ellen  Ada 
Phelps  Dodge,  for  a  visit  with  the  hope  that  she  too 
would  want  to  settle  on  the  island  after  their  marriage. 
He  was  later  to  rebuild  the  church  and  assume  the  po- 
sition as  minister  to  the  island  residents. 

But  tragedy  struck  the  couple  on  their  honeymoon 
and  Ellen  died  in  India.  Anson  brought  her  body  back 
to  St.  Simons  and  buried  her  in  the  church  cemetery. 
When  the  church  was  completed  in  1884,  he  moved 
Ellen's  body  to  rest  beneath  the  altar. 

In  1890,  Anson  married  Anna  Deborah  Gould, 
granddaughter  of  James  Gould  who  built  the  original 
St.  Simons'  lighthouse.  When  Anson  died,  Anna  car- 
ried out  the  provisions  of  his  will  and  proved  her  un- 
selfish love  by  burying  her  husband  and  his  first  wife, 
Ellen,  in  a  joint  grave.  Beside  them  is  buried  Anson's 
mother,  in  the  site  that  had  been  reserved  for  Anna. 
Their  young  son,  who  died  in  a  freak  accident  before 
he  was  three,  lies  next  to  his  grandmother.  Anna  now 
lies  at  the  far  side  of  the  family  plot. 

Many  readers  of  Eugenia  Price's  St.  Simons  trilogy 
visit  the  cemetery  each  year  to  stand  beside  the  Gould 
family  plot,  graves  of  the  people  whose  stories  are  told 
in  Beloved  Invader,  New  Moon  Rising  and  Lighthouse. 
All  three  are  based  on  actual  people  and  events  of  St. 
Simons. 

Almost  all  visitors  bring  a  camera  to  capture  the 
beauty  of  the  serene  little  chapel  and  cemetery.  Others, 
intent  on  creating  a  memento  or  work  of  art,  bring 
"rubbing  kits"  bought  in  art  supply  stores. 

Although  church  policy  does  not  prohibit  rubbings, 
the  parishioners  do  assume  that  the  public  will  treat 
the  memorials  with  proper  respect.  In  the  past  several 
years,  some  markers  were  damaged  by  either  careless- 
ness, negligence  or  perhaps  even  deliberate  vandalism 
by  scraping  the  stones  with  a  sharp  object,  apparently 
done  to  read  names  and  dates  more  clearly. 

But  why  risk  damaging  these  priceless,  private  me- 
morials? Photograph  them  instead. 
Some  Tips  on  Making  Good  Photographs 

You  might  begin  with  the  Dodge  family  plot,  or  you 
might  find  the  grave  of  John  Couper  interesting.  His 
marker  is  over  125  years  old,  yet  completely  legible: 
Endowed  with  a  fine  intellect,  a  cheerful 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  the  most  liberal 
and  benevolent  feelings.  His  long  life 
was  devoted  to  the  duty  of  rendering  himself 
most  acceptable  to  his  creator,  by  doing 
most  good  to  his  creatures. 
Photographs  can  become  real  pieces  of  art  and  many 
can  be  taken  in  the  time  it  takes  to  do  one  good  rub- 
bing. Negatives  are  more  permanent  and  prints  can  be 
made  as  often  as  necessary,  even  after  the  stone  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Also,  photography  captures  the  motif 
which   sometimes   cannot   be   rubbed   on    the   upright 
markers. 


First  of  all,  you'll  get  better  results  if  you  photograph 
on  an  overcast  day  when  the  lighting  is  even.  Next, 
select  your  camera  and  film.  Any  35mm  single  lens 
reflex  camera  will  produce  a  good  photograph.  Slides 
or  prints  are  equally  good.  Of  course,  a  tripod  is  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  getting  perfect  focus  and  really  sharp 
photos,  but  hand-held  shots  can  be  made  if  you  steady 
yourself  against  some  stationary  object. 

To  avoid  distortion,  you  should  photograph  the  stone 
with  the  lens  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  camera.  Ex- 
periment and  take  several   shots  from  various   angles. 

Unless  you  are  compiling  a  genealogical  record,  you 
can  use  either  color  or  black  and  white  film.  If  you  enjoy 
developing  your  own  prints,  you  should  try  black  and 
white.  It  records  detail  and  texture  nicely  because  you 
can  play  with  the  contrast  in  the  darkroom. 

A  black  and  white  film  with  an  ASA  rating  of  125 
(film  speed)  is  fast  enough  to  permit  hand-held  ex- 
posures and  slow  enough  to  be  fine  grained.  Color  film 
with  an  ASA  rating  of  64  is  good  for  the  same  reasons. 

It  is  probably  a  good  idea  to  bracket  your  exposures 
(take  one  or  two  shots  on  either  side  of  the  meter  read- 
ing) to  get  at  least  one  perfect  exposure.  A  50- 100mm 
lens  will  produce  a  full  view  of  the  stone  but  you  will 
probably  want  to  get  close-ups  of  interesting  detail  or 
inscriptions.  For  close-ups,  use  a  medium  telephoto  (85- 
135mm)  lens. 

The  work  involved  in  getting  a  good  photograph  is 
worth  the  trouble  to  be  careful.  The  result  can  be  a 
valuable  historical  record,  and  most  important,  there  is 
absolutely  no  damage  to  the  stone. 

But  you  need  not  be  a  photographer  or  a  fan  of 
Eugenia  Price  to  enjoy  a  tour  of  Christ  Church.  It  is 
enough  simply  to  enjoy  the  memories  you'll  take  with 
you:  the  majestic  moss-hung  live  oaks,  the  old  stone 
markers,  the  stained  glass  windows,  the  soft,  satiny  walls, 
and  the  view  of  the  little  white  church  through  the  cov- 
ered entrance  gate.  • 
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n  the  annals  of  Georgia  lies  the  history,  or  near 
history,  of  a  county  that  seceded  from  the  state,  three 
out-of-state  counties,  one  empire,  one  independent 
republic  and  several  counties  that  changed  their  names. 
State  of  Dade 

Columnist  H.  L.  Mencken  once  wrote  a  history  of 
the  bathtub  in  America  that  was  a  complete  fabrica- 
tion but  with  some  very  convincing  names,  dates, 
and  places  (like  the  White  House).  This  yarn  was 
soon  appearing  in  learned  journals  as  absolute 
historical  fact.  Mencken,  being  Mencken,  savored 
his  joke  on  the  world  for  a  few  years  before  he  set 
the  record  straight.  He  later  wrote,  "What  ails  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  mainly  uncomfortable,  and 
often  dull."  The  lasting  story  of  the  "State  of  Dade" 
bears  out  his  axiom. 

The  story  is  told  two  ways.  One  version  has  Dade 
County  seceding  from  the  Confederacy  and  flying 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  throughout  the  "late 
unpleasantness"  because  of  strong  Unionist  support. 
The  other  version  has  Dade  seceding  from  the  Union 
first  because  Georgia  was  too  slow  and  even  flying 
the  Confederate  flag  for  years  after  the  war.  The 
latter  is  the  most  popular  version,  and  I  do 
mean  popular. 

On  July  4,  1945,  over  4,000  people  attended  a 
celebration  at  Trenton  when  Dade  graciously  struck 
the  Confederate  banner,  raised  Old  Glory  and 
rejoined  the  Union.  This  celebration  attracted  national 
attention  and  even  a  congratulatory  telegram  from 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  Everyone  enjoyed  the 
occasion  and  it  left  a  lasting  impression 
in  the  minds  of  Georgians. 

One  of  these  minds  belonged  to  E.  Merton  Coulter, 
one  of  Georgia's  most  respected  and  best  loved 
historians.  Dr.  Coulter  looked  very  carefully  at  the 
records  and  concluded  that  this  most  popular  story 
was  not  true.  In  fact,  Dade's  two  delegates  to  the 
secession  convention  voted  against  secession.  Never- 
theless, Georgia  did  secede  in  January  1861.  Dade 
Countians  immediately  joined  the  Confederate  Army 
in  quantity  and  served  their  new  nation  well  in  units 
like  the  Yancey  Invincibles,  the  Lookout  Dragoons, 
the  Dade  County  Invincibles  and  the  Racoon  Roughs 
who  wore  coonskin  caps.  Dade  County  men  saw 
action  at  Manassas  (1st  and  2nd),  Fredericksburg, 
Cold  Harbor,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  and  most 
of  the  major  battles. 

As  for  the  "State  of  Dade,"  it  did  exist  in  a  physical 
sense  until  1940.  Dade  is  tucked  into  the  northwest 

Looking  into  Dade  County.  These  ridges  separated 
Dade  from  the  rest  of  Georgia  until  J  940. 
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corner  of  the  state  behind  the  steep  slopes  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  Until  the  completion  of  Georgia  143 
(Old  S.R.  2)  Dade  was  accessible  only  from  Alabama 
or  Tennessee  unless  the  traveler  had  the  skill  of  a 
mountain  goat.  Until  the  all-weather  road  went 
through,  Dade  had  been  tied  to  the  economy  of 
Chattanooga.  Maybe  the  celebration  on  July  4,  1945 
was  a  belated  announcement  that  the  State  of  Dade 
was  ready  to  join  Georgia  culturally,  physically 
and  economically. 

Whether  the  story  had  a  true  basis  or  not  may  be 
irrelevant.  The  story  was  believed  by  enough  people 
so  that  it  has  become  viable  cultural  folklore,  which 
is  almost  as  good  as  history.  Besides,  everybody 
really  enjoyed  the  celebration. 

Christian  Priber's  Cherokee  Empire 

Some  one  hundred  years  before  the  Cherokees  were 
forced  to  leave  Georgia,  Christian  Gottlieb  Priber 
tried  to  organize  them  into  an  empire.  The  brilliant 
Priber,  representing  himself  as  a  Jesuit  priest, 
entered  the  territory  in  1736. 

At  the  time  England,  France  and  Spain  were 
struggling  for  control  of  the  Southeast.  Priber  was 
working  for  France  and  possibly  for  Spain.  He 
attempted  to  unify  the  Cherokees  under  an  emperor 
with  himself  as  the  chief  backstage  string-puller.  He 
nearly  succeeded. 

Before  he  completed  his  work,  he  was  captured 
near  Fort  Toulouse,  Alabama  by  English  traders  in 
1739.  Self-proclaimed  as  "His  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State,"  he  was  taken  to  Frederica  and  im- 
prisoned. Priber  was  no  ordinary  backwoods  fanatic. 


He  knew  Latin,  Greek,  German,  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  had  compiled  a  Cherokee  dictionary.  He 
died  at  Frederica  sometime  after  1744  and  with  him 
died  his  dreams  of  a  communal  Utopia  in  the  Cherokee 
territory.  Nearly  eighty  years  later  the  Cherokees  did 
unite  and  form  a  sovereign  nation,  some  of  which 
was  in  Georgia. 

Out-of-State  Counties 

Georgia  was  the  last  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies 
established  and  the  charter  set  up  some  rather  nebulous 
boundaries.  The  boundaries  have  been  drastically 
changed.  Otherwise  we  would  have  town  names  like 
Little  Rock,  Ft.  Worth,  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles  on 
a  state  map  of  considerable  width.  When  the  western 
boundary  shifted  from  the  "South  Seas"  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  Georgia  still  had  a  lot  of  room  for 
growth  so  the  legislature  went  about  the  business  of 
setting  up  counties.  In  1784  Houston  County,  located 
on  the  Tennessee  River  at  Muscle  Shoals  (now 
Alabama)  was  established.  This  was  all  tied  in  with 
the  giant  scheme  of  establishing  the  State  of  Franklin, 
which  was  promoted  by  William  Blount  and  John 
Sevier.  County  commissioners  were  appointed  with 
power  to  lay  out  and  grant  land,  but  none  was  ever 
granted.  In  1786  the  first,  Houston  County,  was 
dissolved  and  the  State  of  Franklin  soon  followed 
that  path. 

The  legislature  was  not  content  with  one  un- 
attached county,  so  in  1785  Bourbon  County  was 
established  near  the  juncture  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Yazoo  Rivers  just  north  of  present  day  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  The  boundaries  were  located,  county 
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officials  were  appointed  but  the  land  office  was  never 
actually  opened.  Due  to  the  pressure  from  the  Spanish 
in  Natchez  and  an  opportunity  to  make  a  little  profit, 
the  legislature  abolished  Bourbon  (the  county,  not 
the  branch  water  mixer)  and  sold  the  land  to  three 
land  speculation  companies.  That  and  the  ensuing 
actions  led  to  the  infamous  Yazoo  Land  Fraud  and  the 
landmark  Supreme  Court  case  Fletcher  v.  Peck. 

Georgia  was  the  last  state  to  cede  her  western 
lands  in  1802  and  then  only  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
by  the  federal  government  to  remove  all  Indians  from 
her  lands.  The  eastern  and  northern  boundaries  were 
open  to  question  then,  and  still  are  today. 

The  settlers  in  an  area  near  the  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  boundaries  found  that  they 
were  not  attached  to  any  state.  A  group  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  French  Broad  River  near  the  present 
Hendersonville,  North  Carolina  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly,  "to  do  to  and  for  us  as  in  their 
Wisdom  think  best."  What  the  legislature  thought 
best  was  to  establish  a  new  county.  Thus  Walton 
County  was  created  and  was  represented  in  the 
Georgia  legislature  from  1 804  to  1 8 1  1 .  Andrew  Ellicott's 
survey  in  1811  located  the  northern  boundary  along 
the  35  degree  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  declared 
Walton  County  (in  North  Carolina)  out  of  bounds. 
This  ended  Georgia's  tendency  to  establish  extra- 
boundary  counties.  The  reader  might  want  to  check 
the  latitude  of  Copperhill  and  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  but  that  is  another  story. 

Trans-Oconee  Republic 

While  the  boundary  confusions  were  going  on, 
there  were  questions  about  the  interior  of  Georgia, 
too.  In  1794  Elijah  Clarke  of  Revolutionary  fame 
decided  that  he  and  his  group  of  land  hungry  followers 
would  appropriate  some  of  the  unceded  Creek  Indian 
land.  Clarke  built  Fort  Advance,  where  he  had  a 


This  1795  map  of  Georgia  (opposite)  shows  the  state's 
western  boundary  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
the  late  1700s,  at  least  two  Georgia  counties  were 
established  in  the  area  that  is  now  Misissippi  and 
Alabama.  The  photo  at  left  captures  the  enthusiasm  of 
Dade  Countians  in  1945  when  Dade  officially 
rejoined  the  Union. 

constitution  drawn  up  and  elected  officials  for  his 
new  republic.  At  the  prodding  of  President  Washing- 
ton, Georgia  officials  forced  Clarke's  men  out,  burned 
his  outposts  and  ended  the  brief  existence  of  the 
Trans-Oconee  Republic.  See  Outdoors  in  Georgia 
July  1976  or  December  1977  for  more  details. 

Name  Changes 

Georgia's  placenames  have  a  habit  of  changing 
whenever  there  is  a  need  whether  for  aesthetic  reasons — 
Jug  Tavern  to  Winder,  Chipley  to  Pine  Mountain,  Big 
Shanty  to  Kennesaw — or  because  conditions  change. 
Counties  have  changed  names,  too.  This  sometimes 
happened  when  attitudes  toward  the  namesake 
changed.  One  such  instance  happened  when  Lewis 
Cass,  who  had  Cass  County  named  for  him,  chose 
the  "wrong"  side  to  support  during  the  "War  of 
Northern  Aggression."  Devout  Southerners  changed 
the  name  of  their  county  to  the  more  suitable 
"Bartow"  to  memoralize  General  Frances  S.  Bartow 
who  fell  at  First  Manassas  (First  Bull  Run  to 
Yankee  readers). 

Another  story  that  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  that 
Dr.  Coulter  gave  to  Dade  is  the  one  about  Taliaferro 
County.  The  story  goes  that  Colonel  Benjamin 
Taliaferro  fell  from  favor  and  there  was  a  move  to 
change  the  name  of  the  county.  The  thrifty  Talia- 
fcrroitcs  decided  that  changing  names,  maps  and 
records  would  be  too  expensive  so  they  decided  to 
just  change  the  pronunciation.  Hence  it  is  now 
"Tolliver"  county  to  those  in  the  know.  That  surely  is 
a  good  story  —  quick  to  tell,  a  Scotch-Irish  tinge  and 
a  good  touch  of  American  common  sense.  This  story 
could  go  far.  Maybe  someday  it  will  even  reach  that 
solid  state  of  history  that  the  "State  of  Dade"  or 
Mencken's  bathtub  has  reached. 

For  more  information  the  reader  might  check,  "The 
Myth  of  Dade"  in  the  December  1957  issue  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  and  Georgia  Counties: 
Their  Changing  Boundaries  by  Mrs.  Pat  Bryant, 
Georgia  Surveyor  General  Department,  Atlanta,  1977.  • 
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"Well,  you  know  how  it  is  down 
there,  everything  looks  the  same," 
the  fellow  from  north  Georgia  said 
in  speaking  of  my  assignment  to 
southeast  Georgia.  With  that  he 
added,  "It's  so  boring  and  mono- 
tonus,  how  do  you  stand  it?"  At  the 
time  I  had  been  a  biologist  for  only 
a  few  months,  and  I  liked  both  the 
place  and  the  job.  But  I  understood 
his  opinion.  It's  a  common  one. 

My  "area"  goes  from  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Swamp  west  to  just  past  I- 
75,  south  to  the  Florida  line  and 
north  to  Douglas.  The  area  is  typical 
of  an  ecological  forest  classification 
called  mesic  pine  lowlands.  Much  of 
southeast  Georgia  is  in  this  classifica- 
tion. It's  also  only  one  forest  type 
among  several  in  the  lower  Coastal 
Plain  physiographic  region  extend- 
ing north  to  New  Jersey,  south 
through  Florida  and  as  far  west  as 
Texas. 

In  this  section  of  Georgia  only  a 
few  towns  are  any  size  and  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  A  state  high- 
way map  gives  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  population  density.  On  the  aver- 
age, 79  people  inhabit  each  square 
mile  in  Georgia.  In  the  12  counties 
in  this  area,  there  are  30  people  per 
square  mile.  Three  counties  have 
less  than  10,  and  one,  Echols 
County,  has  only  five  people  per 
square  mile.  And  it  seems  likely  that 
they'll  remain  than  way.  Unlike  the 
state    population    growth    rate    of 
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+  16.3%,  seven  of  these  counties 
have  declined  in  population  in  recent 
years. 

In  a  word,  the  land  is  wild.  Pines 
dominate  the  forest.  The  major 
species  are  longleaf  and  slash,  along 
with  scattered  loblolly,  shortleaf  and 
a  few  ex  peri  mentals.  Industry  owns 
or  leases  the  largest  portion  of  the 
land,  more  than  70%  in  most  coun- 
ties, most  of  which  is  intensively 
managed  for  pole  and  pulp  timber. 
The  state  owns  Dixon  Memorial 
State  Forest,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment owns  the  Okefenokee  and  a 
smaller  tract  near  Valdosta.  Single 
owners  own  the  rest  in  small  blocks, 
either  farm  or  forest. 

Walk  into  any  southeastern  pine 
forest  and  before  long  you'll  come 
upon  a  swamp.  A  large  portion  of 
these  flatwoods  fills  with  water  at 
one  time  or  another.  In  his  outstand- 
ing book  on  Georgia  habitat  types, 
The  Natural  Environment  of  Geor- 
gia, Charles  Wharton  recognizes 
nine  types  of  swampland:  bay 
swamps,  cypress  heads,  herb  bogs, 
cypress  savannahs,  gum  ponds,  shrub 
bogs,  river  bottomland,  Carolina 
bays  and  the  Okefenokee  type 
swamp. 

To  most  of  us  all  pine  forests  look 
the  same,  but  to  wildlife  it's  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Burning,  crown  closure, 
overstory  age,  drainage,  understory 
and  size  of  swamp  area  creates  a 
wide    variety    of    separate    habitat 


types,  many  with  distinctive  wildlife 
species  communities  in  these  mono- 
tonous appearing  forests. 

Wildlife  biologists  often  use  the 
number  of  songbird  species  as  a  ba- 
rometer of  habitat  diversity.  In  one 
study  done  in  the  southern  coastal 
plain  of  Louisiana,  researchers 
looked  at  the  number  of  songbird 
species  in  four  pine  forest  types:  six 
years  old,  20  years  old,  46  years  old, 
and  an  unmanaged  stand  of  mature 
trees  approximating  the  original 
"natural"  pine  forest.  They  not  only 
found  significant  changes  in  bird 
species  diversity  but  in  production 
as  well.  For  example,  the  mature 
"natural"  stand  had  more  than 
double  the  number  of  breeding  spe- 
cies and  six  times  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals than  the  six-year-old  stand. 
Species  composition  differed  with 
each  forest  type. 

There  is  an  incredible  variety  of 
species  found  in  the  swamps.  Over 
200  bird  species  have  been  sighted 
in  the  Okefenokee  alone.  Dr.  Whar- 
ton states  in  his  book  that  the  single 
most  valuable  feature  of  southeast- 
ern swampland  types  is  the  incredibly 
diverse  animal  life  found  in  them. 

The  list  of  mammals  living  here  is 
quite  lengthy.  Bobcat,  fox,  otter, 
deer,  skunk,  raccoon,  beaver,  squir- 
rel, rabbit,  coyote,  bear  and  even  a 
few  panthers  have  been  sighted,  some 
in  numbers  close  to  carrying  capac- 
ity. In  1977,  more  fox,  bobcat,  otter 
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Here,  the  smoky  veil  that  lingers 

after  a  controlled  burning  creates  a 

surrealistic  scene  in  the  pine  forests. 


and  raccoon  hides  came  from  Region 
VI,  the  southeast  game  management 
district,  than  any  other  region  in  the 
state. 

Deer  rank  as  an  important  wildlife 
resource  in  the  southeast  Georgia 
pine  woods.  The  potential  carrying 
capacity  of  deer  in  the  lower  Coastal 
Plain  averages  about  20  per  square 
mile.  This  is  lower  than  in  the  Pied- 
mont, but  about  the  same  as  in  the 
mountain  area.  Actual  local  densi- 
ties, of  course,  are  lower.  But  on 
wildlife  management  areas  and 
other  areas  protected  from  poaching 
and  with  only  moderate  land  distur- 
bances (clearcutting,  etc.),  densities 
are  at  least  equal  to  that  carrying 
capacity  or  higher. 

Canoeing  the  many  swamps  and 
rivers  is  a  popular  activity  in  this 
area.  Depending  on  the  time  of  year, 
there  are  five  canoeable  rivers:  Ala- 
paha,  Withlacoochee,  Suwanee, 
Satilla  and  the  Willacoochee,  and 
many  more  small  streams.  These 
waters  provide  easy  access  to  some 
of  the  most  remote  country  in  Geor- 
gia and  some  of  its  most  endangered 
habitats. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago,  old  pines 
carpeted  this  section  of  the  southern 
coastal  plain.  Very  few  restrictions 
existed.  Cows  and  hogs  ranged  freely, 
pines  were  valued  for  the  naval  stores 
they  produced,  and  very  little  cutting 
was  done.  The  land  was  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  William 
Bartram  visited  in  the  1700s. 

Since  then  a  lot  has  changed.  A 
growing  demand  for  timber  and  the 
depletion  of  virgin  timber  lands  in 
other  areas  encouraged  the  harvest  of 
much  of  the  virgin  forest.  Most  of  it 
was  gone  by  the  1930s  and  1940s. 


Low  fertility  and  poor  drainage  pre- 
vented extensive  agriculture.  Most 
cut  areas  either  regenerated  naturally 
or  were  planted  with  pine  seedlings. 

Today  few  forests  in  this  corner 
of  Georgia  can  be  considered  mature 
timber.  From  1957  to  1970  pulp- 
wood  production,  primarily  using 
young  trees,  increased  almost  100%, 
while  lumber  production,  which 
uses  more  mature  trees,  decreased 
about  50%.  Obviously,  then,  young 
trees  were  being  harvested  before 
maturity.  Another  indicator  of  the 
great  harvest  of  young  age  timber 
is  the  change  in  employment.  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1971  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  lumber  and  wood  products 
declined  8.2%.  In  the  same  period 
pulp  product  employment  increased 
22.6%. 

On  timber  company  lands,  pines 
are  usually  planted  and  cut  on  20- 
30  year  rotations.  One  forestry  com- 
pany holds  a  66-year  lease  on  a  fairly 
extensive  tract  of  land.  They  plan  to 
get  three  crops  of  trees  from  that 
tract  before  the  lease  expires. 

In  southeast  Georgia,  the  word  is 
pine,  and  in  lands  devoted  to  in- 
tensive forestry  they  are  planted 
everywhere.  Swamp  hardwoods  are 
not  usually  worth  the  expense  to 
harvest.  Many  acres  are  ditched  and 
drained  in  order  to  create  more  pine 
habitat.  Poor  form  and  slow  growth 
rates  make  dryland  hardwoods 
unprofitable  to  harvest.  Usually  they 


are  not  even  harvested  to  make  way 
for  pines  but  are  girdled  or  poisoned 
and  either  left  to  rot  or  picked  up 
and  burned. 

Considerable  amounts  of  old 
growth  pine  and  undisturbed  swamp 
and  ridge  hardwoods  fall  to  farmers 
and  other  small  landowners  each 
year.  These  forests  are  unproduc- 
tive and  consequently  are  cleared 
and/or  drained  to  increase  amounts 
of  cropland.  A  projected  19  million 
acres  of  forest  will  be  cleared  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  year  2000 
in  Georgia.  This  trend  is  apparent  in 
southeast  Georgia. 

The  immediate  effect  of  intensive 
land  management  on  wildlife  popula- 
tions depends  on  the  species.  Gen- 
erally intensely  managed  short  rota- 
tion commercial  pine  stands  support 
less  wildlife.  On  one  study  done  in 
Florida,  researchers  discovered  di- 
versity and  abundance  of  selected 
animal  groups  varied  with  intensity 
of  forestry  operations.  As  in  the  bird 
study  mentioned  previously,  birds 
and  small  mammals  fared  better  in 
unmanaged,  older  pine  stands.  In 
another  project  done  in  Florida,  the 
same  scientists  found  the  rapid 
vegetational  changes  in  intensively 
managed  pine  plantations  may  pre- 
vent animals  from  effectively  utilizing 
the  forest  resources. 

Some  animals  need  one  kind  of 
habitat  to  survive.  The  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  an  endangered  species, 
requires  old-age  pine  stands  for  nest- 
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Many  wildlife  species,  from  white- 
tail  deer  to  endangered  species  like 
the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  in- 
habit southeast  Georgia. 

ing  and  forage  sites.  Squirrels  need 
hardwood  stands  for  most  of  their 
nesting  and  food  requirements. 

Many  species  do  best  in  a  variety 
of  stand  types.  Different  types  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  at  different 
times.  Deer  will  use  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  browse  and  herbage  in 
clearcuts  in  the  summer  but  will  use 
hardwood  mast  in  the  fall  if  such 
areas  are  available. 

However,  unmanaged  land  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  productive  for 
wildlife.  Controlled  burning,  a  neces- 
sary tool  of  managed  pine  stands,  in- 
creases available  food  for  many  wild- 
life species.  Even  William  Bartram 


in  the  predevelopment  days  of  the 
1 700s  noted  more  animal  activity 
near  human  settlements.  But  the 
negative  effects  of  intensive  land  use 
can  be  boiled  down  to  two:  the  elimi- 
nation of  unique  habitat  types  such 
as  swamps  and  corresponding  wild- 
life populations,  and  the  overall  re- 
duction of  habitat  diversity.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
wildlife  diversity  and  in  some  cases 
reduced  carrying  capacity. 

The  economic  pressures  of  today 
dictate  a  need  for  intensive  land 
management.  Human  need  for  food 
and  fiber  is  increasing  because  of  a 
larger  population  and  a  growing  con- 
sumption rate  per  individual. 

Land  is  more  valuable  and  pro- 
ductive now.  As  of  1971,  the  average 
price  per  acre  of  Georgia  farmland 
had  increased  more  than  73%  since 
1976  and  over  900%  since  1932. 
The  73%  increase  was  greater  than 
any  other  state  in  the  same  time 
period.  Peanut  yields,  the  number 
one  cash  crop  in  Georgia,  have 
climbed  from  665  pounds  acre  in 
1930  to  3490  pounds  acre  in  1971. 
Heavier  and  more  efficient  equip- 
ment has  enabled  the  forestry  in- 
dustry to  use  fewer  men  and  still  pre- 
pare, maintain  and  harvest  tremend- 
ous amounts  of  timber.  Many  prac- 
tices, such  as  swamp  drainage,  were 
economically. impossible  without  to- 
day's machines. 

With  demand  as  justification  and 
the  technology  to  make  it  feasible, 
any  land  management  practice  can 
be  implemented.  But  economics  often 
dictate  what  management  practices 
are  applied. 

Taxes  play  a  major  role.  Most 
county  governments  tax  all  land 
whether  swamp  or  superior  crop- 
land. The  land  type  determines  the 
amount.  Cropland  has  the  highest 
value  followed  by  pasture,  good 
forest  land,  poor  forest  land,  and 
finally  "waste"  (swamps,  etc.).  A 
land  manager  must  pay  taxes  on 
land,  whether  it  produces  thousands 
in  crops  or  timber  or  whether  it  pro- 
duces nothing,  as  in  swamps.  In  ad- 
dition, state  law  determined  timber 
is  taxable  and  most  counties  increase 
assessed  value  of  timber  with  in- 
creasing age.  In  one  county  the  dif- 


ference can  be  as  much  as  800% . 

Since  only  the  land  is  taxed,  it  is 
more  profitable  for  farmers  to  con- 
vert woodlands  to  pasture  or  crop- 
land, especially  since  a  woodlot, 
managed  or  not,  will  only  cause 
greater  tax  payments.  For  the  same 
reason  foresters  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  maintain  a  forest  at  young 
ages.  Old-age  pine  timber  and 
swampland  may  have  greater  wild- 
life benefits,  but  they  also  cost  more 
in  taxes. 

Money  management  determines  a 
large  part  of  land  management.  In- 
vestments in  machinery,  leased  land, 
buildings,  taxes,  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  loaned  money  demands 
farmers  and  foresters  be  competent 
businessmen.  Small  farms  disappear 
and  larger  ones  able  to  stand  the 
financial  pressure  replace  them.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1960  the  number  of 
farmers  decreased  58%,  but  farms 
increased  in  average  size  from  86.4 
acres  to  184.8  acres. 

Many  forestry  companies  are  ac- 
countable to  stockholders  whose 
major  concern  is  a  dividend.  A 
planted  pine  forest  is  actually  only 
one  more  corporate  investment.  In- 
terest accumulates  on  the  money 
spent  to  plant  and  maintain  that 
forest.  Short-rotation  harvests  keep 
accruing  interest  low.  From  a  cor- 
porate viewpoint,  maintaining  vast 
acreages  in  young,  monotonous  pine 
plantations  is  perfectly  justifiable. 

The  exploitation  of  the  southeast 
pine  forest  is  complex.  Attitudes 
toward  the  land,  the  unlimited  de- 
mand, available  technology,  tax 
structures,  and  today's  money  mar- 
ket dictate  the  nature  and  degree  of 
utilization.  The  final  plan  involves 
everyone:  foresters,  farmers,  bank- 
ers, politicians,  scientists  and  the 
general  public.  To  some  the  pos- 
sibility of  ecological  disaster  may  be 
enough  to  justify  restraint,  but  the 
stakes  are  high.  This  piece  of  the 
South  has  no  giant  redwoods  or  fra- 
gile tundras  to  capture  our  eyes  and 
heart.  There  is  very  little  incentive 
to  alter  the  direction  of  exploitation. 
The  choice  between  restricted  ex- 
ploitation and  profits  and  jobs  is  a 
hard  one,  particularly  if  they  are 
your  profits  and  jobs.  • 
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atural  Areas 
rogram 


by  Mary  Anne  Neville- Young 

The  last  several  issues  of  OIG  have  featured  articles  on  Georgia's  protected  species.  A  key  factor  in  conservation  of 
endangered  and  threatened  wildlife  and  plants  is  the  proper  management  of  their  habitat.  The  concept  of  natural  areas 
is  intimately  linked  to  preservation  of  protected  species  while  preserving  other  values  in  Georgia,  as  well.  This  month's 
discussion  on  Georgia's  Natural  Areas  Program  explains  how  the  state  is  conserving  precious  natural  resources  through 
habitat  protection. 


The  preservation  of  natural  values  and  natural  di- 
versity has  become  more  than  the  dream  of  a  few 
individuals.  Since  the  environmental  movement  so  ap- 
parent in  the  1960s,  attempts  to  awaken  society  to  our 
diminishing  resources  resulted  in  the  passage  of  signifi- 
cant state  and  federal  legislation. 

In  1966,  the  desire  to  retain  a  portion  of  Georgia's 
natural  heritage  moved  the  Georgia  General  Assembly 
to  pass  the  State  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Natural 
Areas  Act.  Under  this  law,  a  Natural  Areas  Council  was 
created  and  was  assigned  the  function  of  identifying 
"natural  areas"  and  securing  preservation  for  them. 

In  1972,  the  Natural  Areas  Council  was  eliminated, 
and  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  newly  formed 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The  Natural  Areas 
Program  is  now  administered  by  the  department's  Game 
and  Fish  Division. 

What  is  a  natural  area?  As  defined  under  Georgia 
law,  a  natural  area  is  a  "tract  of  land  in  its  natural 
state  which  may  be  set  aside  and  permanently  protected 
or  managed  for  the  purpose  of  the  preservation  of  na- 
tive plant  or  animal  communities  or  any  other  natural 
features  of  significant,  scientific,  educational,  geological, 
ecological  or  scenic  value." 

The  term  "natural  area"  is  broad  and  can  be  mis- 
leading. Unfortunately  it  has  sometimes  been  incor- 
rectly applied  to  areas  with  particular  aesthetic  appeals 
which  were  in  no  way  officially  protected  or  managed. 
Since  "natural  area"  is  a  legal  term,  sites  which  are 
so  designated  must  first  undergo  specific  evaluation  pro- 
cedures to  assess  their  significance.  In  simplified  form, 
some  of  the  criteria  which  a  site  must  meet  to  qualify 
as  a  natural  area  include  the  following: 

....  an  outstanding  example  of  an  aquatic  habitat 

....  an  outstanding  example  of  a  biotic  community 

....  a  habitat  for  a  rare  or  endangered  species  of 
plant  or  wildlife 


....  an  outstanding  geological  example 

....  an  outstanding  scenic  area 

Paramount  in  the  objectives  of  the  Natural  Areas 
Program  is  the  obvious  need  to  preserve  significant 
areas  which  are  somehow  threatened  with  loss  of  in- 
tegrity. Inherent  in  the  preservation  process  is  the  need 
to  foster  an  interest  in,  and  a  recognition  of,  areas 
worthy  of  preservation.  Therefore,  goals  of  the  Natural 
Areas  Program  include  acquainting  local  governments, 
private  citizens,  corporations  and  other  agencies  with 
the  natural  areas  concept,  to  encourage  not  only  vol- 
unteer protection  of  these  areas,  but  consideration  of 
them  in  governmental  and  private  planning  processes. 

Sites  which  receive  official  recognition  as  natural 
areas  are  added  to  the  State  Registry  of  Natural  Areas. 
Such  sites  have  been  evaluated  by  the  Natural  Areas 
Program  staff  and  determined  to  be  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. At  this  point,  one  of  several  possible  methods  of 
resource  protection  are  sought. 

The  most  desirable  form  of  natural  area  protection 
is  that  done  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Using  this  procedure, 
the  department  cooperates  with  landowners  to  estab- 
lish management  procedures  which  will  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  area.  Other  procedures  for  protection 
might  include  conservation  easements,  Heritage  Trust 
Natural  Area  Grants  to  local  governments,  and  actual 
acquisition  by  the  state.  The  latter  would  be  negotiated 
through  the  Heritage  Trust  Program,  which  acquires  all 
land  for  the  department. 

The  Natural  Areas  Program  constantly  undertakes 
extensive  field  work  to  identify  areas  of  significance 
which  could  possibly  qualify  for  state  registration. 
Public  familiarity  with  the  natural  areas  concept  will 
greatly  help  the  program  to  identify  areas  suitable  for 
registration.  Continued  cooperation  between  agencies 
and  individuals  will  ensure  that  the  goal  of  preserving 
natural  values  and  natural  diversity  is  realistic  as  well 
as  attainable.  # 
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by  George  Leposky 
Photos  by  Ron  Childress 


George  Leposky  is  a  freelance  science 
writer  from  Miami,  Florida.  Ron 
Childress  is  a  wildlife  photographer 
living  in  Lawrenceville,  Georgia. 


A  feathered  foreigner,  traveling  practically  around  the  world  on 
his  appetite,  has  set  up  housekeeping  in  Georgia. 

He's  the  cattle  egret,  a  native  of  Africa.  Just  how  he  got  from  there 
to  here  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery,  but  in  the  past  two  decades  this  avian 
jetsetter  has  descended  on  much  of  the  United  States. 

As  his  name  implies,  there's  a  pretty  good  chance  you'll  find  the 
cattle  egret  hanging  around  a  herd  of  cows.  That  may  seem  like 
strange  company  for  any  self-respecting  bird  to  keep,  but  this  one 
knows  what  he's  doing — getting  an  easy  meal. 

As  the  cows  graze,  their  hooves  flush  from  hiding  many  insects, 
frogs,  mice  and  other  small  varmints  which  live  in  the  grass.  These 
tiny  creatures  comprise  the  cattle  egret's  diet.  They're  more  difficult  to 
see  when  they're  sitting  quietly  than  when  they're  disturbed  and  on 
the  move. 

The  cattle  egret  is  a  strutting  dandy  in  white  plumage,  standing 
about  two  feet  tall  on  vivid  yellow  legs.  He  has  a  long,  spearlike 
yellow  bill.  During  the  spring  breeding  season,  both  sexes  wear 
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bufT-colorcd  plumes  on  head,  breast 
and  back.  The  legs  turn  a  deep  ruby 
color  and  the  bill  becomes  bright 
red  with  a  white  tip. 

By  comparison,  the  native  snowy 
egret  has  a  generally  slimmer  ap- 
pearance, and  its  legs  and  bill  are 
black.  Also,  the  snowy's  breeding 
plumage  is  white.  Another  native 
white  egret  found  in  this  region,  the 
American  egret,  is  almost  twice  as 
big  as  either  the  snowy  or  cattle 
egret. 

Cattle  egrets  are  most  easily  seen 
in  Georgia  along  the  coastal  plain 
during  the  spring  nesting  season. 
Places  where  they've  established 
large  rookeries  include  the  Okefe- 
nokee  Swamp  and  the  Twin  City 
and  Valdosta  areas. 

According  to  Leonard  Walker,  a 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biolo- 
gist working  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  these  creatures  pose  a  threat 
to  aircraft  operations  at  Moody  Air 
Force  Base  outside  Valdosta. 

"The  cattle  egrets  roost  in  a  near- 
by swamp  and  feed  along  the  run- 
ways," Walker  reports.  "Jet  trainers 
fly  there  every  day.  The  birds  haven't 
caused  any  crashes  yet,  but  the  folks 
at  the  base  are  scared  to  death." 

After  raising  their  families,  the 
birds  roam  into  the  Piedmont  region 
of  the  state.  During  late  summer  and 
fall  you're  most  likely  to  encounter 
them  in  pastures  south  of  Interstate 
20  from  Covington  eastward,  and 
east  of  Interstate  75  from  Macon 
southward.  Occasionally  they  do 
turn  up  on  the  southeastern  edge  of 
the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area. 

Walker  says  most  of  Georgia's 
cattle  egret  population  takes  a  win- 
ter vacation  in  Florida  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  Most — but  not  all. 
Six  winters  ago  George  Sturgis,  a 
science  consultant  for  the  state  Board 
of  Education,  encountered  a  lone 
egret  trudging  along  Interstate  75 
south  of  Macon  in  1  6-degree 
weather. 

This  invasion  of  cattle  egrets  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Georgia. 
The  species  is  now  established  in 
North,  Central  and  South  America, 
Europe,  South  Africa,  the  Asian 
steppes  and  even  Australia. 

Fossil  remains  dating  from  the 
Pleistocene  Epoch  indicate  that  the 


cattle  egret  has  been  following  large 
hoofed  mammals  around  the  grass- 
lands of  central  Africa  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  years.  In  recent  times 
the  cattle  egret  population  "ex- 
ploded" for  reasons  unknown,  col- 
onizing territories  separated  from 
the  ancestral  homeland  by  vast 
reaches  of  ocean  or  inhospitable 
terrain. 

There  are  no  records  of  cattle 
egrets  escaping  from  zoos  or  being 
harbored  by  ship  captains.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  species  reached  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  its  own.  If 
this  is  true,  it  would  make  the  cattle 
egret  the  only  Old  World  bird  to 
gain  a  successful  foothold  in  the 
New  World  in  modern  times  without 
man's  obvious  assistance. 


The  distance  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  the  bulge  of  West  Africa 
to  northeastern  South  America  is 
more  than  1,700  miles.  For  even  a 
strong  flier  like  the  cattle  egret  to 
fly  so  far  boggles  the  imagination. 
Still,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
explanation,  most  scholars  have  con- 
cluded that  this  Columbus  of  the 
bird  world  did  indeed  fly  across  the 
Atlantic,  assisted  perhaps  by  storms 
or  westerly  trade  winds. 

A  specimen  shot  in  British  Guiana 
in  1931  provided  the  first  foolproof 
documentation  of  the  cattle  egret's 
presence  in  the  New  World,  although 
naturalists  in  South  America  had  re- 


corded sightings  in  their  dairies  as 
early  as  1877.  Over  the  years  the 
species  moved  northward  through 
the  Caribbean,  ultimately  reaching 
the  United  States. 

A  good  birder  always  looks  twice 
at  a  familiar  species  to  be  sure  he's 
seeing  what  he  thinks  he's  seeing. 
One  day  in  1948  William  H.  Drury, 
a  professional  ornithologist,  and 
Alan  Morgan,  an  insurance  salesman 
who  later  became  executive  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  So- 
ciety, spotted  a  white  bird  prancing 
among  a  herd  of  heifers  near  Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

Drury  and  Morgan  rubbed  their 
eyes  in  disbelief — but  they  were  see- 
ing a  cattle  egret.  Armed  with  a  shot- 
gun and  a  federal  collecting  permit, 
they  dispatched  the  bird  to  a  resting 
place  in  the  Harvard  museum  and 
earned  themselves  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  ornithology. 

When  word  of  the  find  was  pub- 
lished, many  other  birders  were 
ready  to  kick  themselves.  One  was 
Richard  Borden  of  Concord,  Mass., 
who  got  out  some  old  photographs 
he  had  taken  in  Florida  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  Borden 
had  captured  on  film  some  birds 
which  looked  suspiciously  like  cat- 
tle egrets.  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Meyer- 
riecks,  an  ornithology  professor  at 
the  University  of  South  Florida,  says 
the  species  may  have  been  in  Flor- 
ida, unrecognized,  as  early  as  the 
1930s. 

In  1953  the  first  cattle  egret  nest 
in  North  America  was  discovered 
near  Clewiston,  Florida,  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  Two  years 
later  over  1,000  pairs  were  nesting 
there.  Leonard  Walker  says  nesting 
in  Georgia  began  at  Okefenokee 
Swamp  in  1961.  The  species  has 
since  bred  in  Ontario  and  the  Great 
Valley  of  California,  and  Meyer- 
riecks  predicts  a  huge  increase  in  its 
numbers  as  it  becomes  fully  estab- 
lished in  the  cattle-producing  states 
of  the  Great  Plains. 

Meyerriecks  conducted  banding 
experiments  on  young  cattle  egrets 
in  Florida  several  years  ago.  He 
found  most  hatchlings  remaining 
near  the  nest  during  their  first  sum- 
mer of  life,  but  a  few  dispersed  and 
were    seen   many    miles   from   their 
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hatching  place.  Then  they  migrated 
back  to  Florida  for  their  first  winter. 
Meyerriecks  suspects  that  these 
roamers  returned  to  new  colonics 
the  next  year  to  breed.  Thus,  he 
theorizes,  the  cattle  egret  may  ex- 
pand its  range  by  fanning  out  from 
centers  of  abundance  such  as  Flor- 
ida. 

Some  ornithologists  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  cattle  egret 
might  crowd  out  our  native  herons. 
This  doesn't  seem  to  be  happening. 
Dr.  William  J.  Weber,  a  veterinarian 
who  studied  a  Florida  rookery, 
found  cattle  egrets  nesting  in  com- 
pact colonies,  leaving  plenty  of 
breeding  room  for  other  species.  He 
also  observed  amicable  relationships 
between  neighbors  of  different  spe- 
cies, even  when  their  nests  were  less 
than  a  foot  apart. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  com- 
petition for  food,  either.  Although 
cattle  egrets  have  been  observed 
wading  through  marshes  like  other 
herons  in  search  of  fish,  frogs  and 
snakes,  the  cattle  egret's  dinner  table 
is  usually  a  cow  pasture.  Mike  Fo- 
garty,  a  biologist  with  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Com- 
mission, has  analyzed  the  stomach 
contents  of  1,000  cattle  egrets  and 
determined  that  99.8  per  cent  of  the 
birds'  diet  consisted  of  invertebrates. 
Grasshoppers,  crickets,  spiders,  (lies 
and  beetles  predominated.  Fogarty 
found  none  of  the  fish  on  which 
native  herons  depend  heavily  for 
food. 

The  cattle  egret's  "associative 
feeding  behavior"  is  the  key  to  his 
success  on  this  diet  of  tiny  inverte- 
brates. Researchers  have  counted  the 
footsteps  taken  by  foraging  cattle 
egrets,  and  the  number  of  prey 
they've  captured.  These  studies 
show  that  the  cattle  egret  expends 
less  energy  in  food-gathering  when 
he's  eating  "in  association"  than 
when  dining  alone. 

"The  bird  is  most  commonly 
found  with  cows,"  Dr.  Meyerriecks 
notes,  "but  he'll  associate  with  any- 
thing— horses,  tractors,  even  him- 
self. I've  seen  groups  of  cattle  egrets 
leapfrogging  over  each  other  as  they 
work  their  way  across  a  field.  Those 
in  front  will  stir  up  insects  for  the 
ones  in  back." 


The  cows  don't  seem  to  mind  the 
avian  company— and  they  may  even 
welcome  it.  Dr.  Meyerriecks  once 
observed  a  bull  sitting  and  chewing 
its  cud.  Periodically  the  bull  would 
turn  its  head  toward  a  nearby  cattle 
egret,  flare  its  nostrils  and  allow  the 
bird  to  poke  its  bill  in  and  gobble 
up  (lies. 

In  my  own  observation  of  cattle 
egrets,  I've  noted  another  quirk  in 
their  feeding  behavior:  animosity 
between  egrets  on  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  a  cow.  Each  bird  defends 
its  own  side  against  threats  of  tres- 
pass, an  effort  made  more  complex 
and  comical  by  the  movements  of 
the  cow — and  therefore  of  the  feed- 
ing territory. 

The  cattle  egret's  feeding  habits 
help  to  explain  why  the  species  has 
adapted  so  readily  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  world.  This  bird  has  chosen 
for  itself  an  ecological  niche — cattle- 
following — which  really  hasn't  been 
occupied  in  grassland  areas  outside 
Africa. 

In  North  America,  man  has  ac- 
tually created  the  conditions  cattle 
egrets  like.   There  were  few  large 


hoofed  mammals  in  Florida  except 
deer  (which  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  forests )  until  settlers  brought  in 
horses  and  cattle.  To  the  north  and 
west  of  Florida,  a  large  expanse  of 
woodland  separated  the  seacoast 
from  the  vast  herds  of  antelope  and 
bison  on  the  Great  Plains.  However, 
even  if  cattle  egrets  had  reached  that 
region,  they  would  have  found  a 
scarcity  of  water  and  nesting  sites. 
Reservoirs  and  planted  trees  have 
made  the  Plains  a  much  more  de- 
sirable heron  habitat  now. 

Thus,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
century  or  two  that  North  America 
has  become  suitable  for  colonization 
by  cattle  egrets. 

One  can't  help  wondering  how 
the  birds  knew  when  green  pastures 
had  been  prepared  for  them  here. 
It's  possible  that  the  cattle  egret  has 
always  had  a  wanderlust,  and  we 
just  never  heard  about  the  birds  who 
didn't  make  it,  or  who  made  it  before 
North  America  was  ready  for  them. 

In  any  case,  the  cattle  egret  has 
now  arrived.  We  should  welcome  his 
graceful  beauty  and  appreciate  his 
beneficial  eatimz  habits.  • 
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A  River  to  Call 
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The  Oconee  is  my  river.  It  has  been  my  river  all  my 
life.  I  have  known  its  moods,  its  sense  of  history,  its 
people  and  its  geography,  Even  my  love  for  it 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  cycle  of  its  own  life — and  mine. 

Everyone  needs  a  river  to  call  his  own.  A  river 
that  is  to  him  personal  and  private  regardless  of  the 
number  of  other  people  who  find  enjoyment  in  it. 
A  river  can  be  a  refuge,  but  only  to  the  point  that  it 
demonstrates   those   same   demands    of   labor, 
constancy  and  perserverance  from  which  we  seek 
refuge.  A  river  can  be  a  place  of  recreation,  but  only 
to  the  point  that  it  restores  the  capacities  of  heart 
and  mind  and  soul  which  need  to  be  restored. 

But  how  do  you  make  a  river  your  own?  In 
what  manner  of  courtship  do  you  engage?  What 
intimacies  should  be  shared?  What  secrets  may  be 
revealed?  What  is  the  process  by  which  you  and  the 
river  experience  a  unity  which  will  last  through 
separation,  doubt  and  frustration.? 

If  the  river  is  to  be  your  own,  it  must  be  your  own 
in  totality.  It  must  be  the  sum  of  its  parts   not  a 
collection  of  individual  parts  to  be  dissected,  analyzed, 
evaluated.  To  study  the  hydrology  of  the  river  may 
create  great  knowledge  about  its  sources  of  water, 
its  movements  and  currents,  its  absorption  rates  and 
discharge  levels;  but  that  makes  the  hydrology  —  not 
the  river  —  your  own.  To  analyze  the  ecology  of  the 
river  may  provide  detailed  information  on  the  life 
cycles  and  balances,  predatory  orders  and  productive 
phenomena,  but  that  makes  the  ecology  —  not  the 
river  —  your  own.  The  river  must  be  accepted  for 
what  it  is,  perceived  as  a  whole,  and  not  distorted  by 
enlargement  of  any  of  its  features  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

The  river  seems  to  exist  in  a  sense  of  history.  For 
most  of  us,  a  river  is  a  few  miles  of  channel,  swamp 
and  bluff,  bends,  bights  and  elbows  —  all  its  qualities 
and  characteristics  compressed  into  a  brief  expression 
of  time  and  space.  Beyond  those  few  miles,  most  of 
us  know  little  of  what  comes  before  or  what  will  come 
after.  Even  those  of  us  who  think  we  know  something 
of  the  river  must  admit  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  expression  of 
our  own  definition  of  what  the  river  is. 

The  Oconee  River  flows  through  or  alongside  16 
counties  on  its  way  to  meet  the  Ocmulgee  and  form 
the  Altamaha.  Its  major  political  significance  today 
is  to  mark  the  boundary  lines  between  most  of  those 
counties  and  occasionally  confound  tax  assessors 
by  abruptly  creating  islands  where  there  were 
none  before. 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  Oconee  as  merely  part  of 
the  Georgia  landscape.  But  until  1790  —  14  years 
after  independence  —  the  state  of  Georgia  did  not 
extend  as  far  west  as  the  Oconee.  In  1802,  while 
President  Jefferson  was  making  delicate  inquiries  as 
to  whether  France  would  be  willing  to  sell  New 
Orleans  and  West  Florida,  a  treaty  was  being 


negotiated  with  the  Creeks  which  brought  under 
Georgia  jurisdiction  a  narrow  stretch  of  land  west 
of  the  Oconee.  That  new  territory  extended  roughly 
from  Dublin  to  Watkinsville,  but  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  Finally  in  1  804,  when  the  Creeks  ceded 
the  remaining  territory  east  of  the  Ocmulgee,  the 
Oconee  lay  entirely  within  Georgia  boundaries. 

When  the  vast  territory  between  the  Ogeechee  and 
the  Oconee  became  Georgia  domain,  two  counties 
were  created.  Their  names  were  Franklin  and 
Washington.  Washington  County  extended  from 
Liberty  County  on  the  south  to  Cherokee  Corner, 
between  present  day  Athens  and  Lexington,  on  the 
north.  Franklin  County  covered  the  remainder  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state. 

Gradually,  as  the  population  grew  and  conditions 
became  settled,  the  huge  counties  of  Washington  and 
Franklin  began  to  be  divided  into  more  manageable 
political  subdivisions.  From  Washington,  Greene 
County  was  created  in  1786  and  Montgomery  County 
was  created  in  1793.  Jackson  County  was  created 
from  Franklin  in  1796.  From  Jackson, 
Clarke  was  created  in  1801. 

With  the  Indian  cessions  in  1802  and  1804,  the 
land  between  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmulgee  was 
formed  into  two  counties  —  Baldwin  on  the  north, 
Wilkinson  on  the  south.  In  1807,  while  Aaron  Burr 
was  being  tried  for  treason,  three  new  counties  were 
being  created  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee: 
Laurens  from  Wilkinson;  Morgan  and  Putnam  from 
Baldwin. 

No  new  counties  were  created  along  the  Oconee 
until  1818.  That  was  a  year  of  general  excitement  and 
concern  in  the  country.  James  Monroe  was  president 
in  Washington  and  William  Rabun  was  governor 
of  Georgia.  Inflation  was  rampant,  presaging  a 
financial  panic  and  depression  early  the  following 
year.  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  a  part 
of  the  Missouri  Territory  applied  for  admission. 
Andrew  Jackson  invaded  Spanish  Florida  and  kept 
political  intrigue  and  turmoil  stirring  in  the  southern 
part  of  Georgia  and  in  Florida.  That  year  of  1818 
also  saw  the  creation  of  Hall  County  from  the  new 
Creek  land  cessions.  Hall  was  the  last  of  the  original 
counties  to  be  created  on  the  Oconee. 

The  remainder  of  the  Oconee  counties  were  a 
long  time  in  forming.  Johnson  County  was  created 
from  Emanuel.  Laurens  and  Washington  in  1858, 
a  time  when  emotions  were  running  high  over  the 
volatile  issues  which  precipitated  the  Civil  War, 
while  on  a  calmer  note,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
published  a  long  narrative  poem,  "The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish." 

Oconee  County  was  created  from  Clarke  in  1875 — 
a  year  when  the  "Molly  Maguires",  a  secret  labor 
union,  mounted  terroristic  attacks  against 
Pennsylvania  coal  mines;  when  the  cattle  drives  of 
the  beef-cattle  industry  of  the  Great  Plains  were 
reaching  their  peak,  making  famous  such  names  as 
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Dodge  City,  Abilene,  Ellsworth,  Wichita  and  Hays 
City;  when  a  new  horse  race  was  begun  at  Churchill 
Downs  called  simply  the  "Kentucky  Derby." 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  Montgomery  was 
subdivided  into  Wheeler  in  1912  and 
Treutlen  in  1917. 

The  Oconee-related  counties  were  133  years 
reaching  their  present  state.  Some  of  the  counties 
which  originally  were  Oconee  counties  no  longer 
touch  the  river.  Their  boundaries  have  changed  often 
and  the  people  have  been  moved  from  county  to 
county  without  ever  having  left  home.  The  families 
who  settled  the  Oconee  region  have  farmed  their 
lands,  felled  their  timber,  built  their  homes  without 
much  regard  for  the  magic  of  county  boundaries.  And 
the  Oconee,  with  quiet  and  amused  indulgence,  has 
gone  about  its  business,  watching  the  antics  of 
political  stagehands  moving  county  lines  like 
scenery  in  a  great  drama,  awaiting  leading  roles 
for  which  they  were  never  called. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  English  language 
is  the  use  of  the  word  "improvement"  to  describe 
man's  efforts  to  alter  the  works  of  nature.  Nature 
apparently  doesn't  consider  such  efforts  to  be 
improvements  since  she  relentlessly  tries  to  restore 
her  original  conditions.  The  term  apparently  relates 
to  man's  perception  of  his  own  condition  and  he 
must  constantly  struggle  to  maintain  his 
"improved"  condition. 


Historically,  two  general  categories  of  improvements 
have  had  a  direct  and  continuing  effect  on  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  Oconee.  First  is  the  improvement 
of  the  river  itself  for  navigation  purposes.  As  early 
as  1763,  the  colony  appropriated  funds  for  clearing 
navigable  rivers.  The  first  appropriation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Oconee  was  made  in  1815.  There 
was  created  the  Commission  for  Improvement  of  the 
Oconee  River  which  had  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  the  affairs  of  navigation.  By  1842,  the 
commission  had  expended  $45,000  in  keeping 
the  channel  clear  for  commerce. 
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The  Oconee  touches  16  counties  on  its  way  to  meet  the 
Ocmulgee  and  form  the  Altamaha.  Along  its  banks  is  a 
microcosm  of  south  Georgia  landscape  and  lifestyle. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  Commission's  work  was 
directed  at  a  28  mile  portion  of  the  river  from  Dublin 
north  to  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  bridge. 
Between  1874-1885,  the  Oconee  Steamboat  Company 
expended  $8,575  improving  the  same  area. 

The  federal  government  extended  its  active  interest 
in  navigable  streams  to  the  Oconee  in  1875  and 
subsequently  appropriated  $45,000  for  improve- 
ments. The  Oconee  project  sought  to  provide  a 
channel  of  three  feet  at  ordinary  summer  low  water 
from  Milledgeville  to  the  Forks — a  distance  of  145 
river  miles — at  a  cost  of  $170,000  with  annual 
maintainence  costs  estimated  at  $4,000.  Two 
specific  appropriations  were  made  to  clear  out  the 
river  over  a  17  mile  segment  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  Greene  County  south  to  the  Georgia 
Railroad  bridge  at  the  confluence  of  the  Apalachee 
River  between  Carey  and  Swords.  However  Milledge- 


ville, situated  on  the  fall  line,  was  determined  to  be 
the  practical  head  of  navigation  and  all  other 
expenditures  were  applied  to  the  river  south 
of  Milledgeville. 

The  improvements  to  which  all  of  these  efforts  were 
directed  were  the  removal  of  snags  and  stumps  from 
the  channel;  removal  of  stone  from  shoals;  and 
removal  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel  from  cut-offs, 
false  points  and  shoals.  In  some  instances  training 
walls,  spur  dams  and  bank  reventments  were 
constructed. 

The  second  type  of  improvement  which  affected 
the  Oconee  was  the  clearing  of  timber  from  the 
adjacent  land  area.  The  Oconee  drains  approximately 
5,200  square  miles.  Originally,  this  entire  area  was 
heavily  forested,  but  the  temptation  of  commercial 
timbering  combined  with  general  ignorance  of 
responsible  conservation  practices  resulted  in 
substantial  removal  of  the  forest  cover. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  about  25  million  board  feet 
were  cut  annually  and  rafted  down  the  Altamaha 
system  to  market  at  Darien.  There  was  little  timber 
business  during  and  after  the  war,  but  by  1870  and 
until  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  annual  mean 
timber  production  along  the  rivers  was  some  60 
million  board  feet.  After  that  time,  the  rivers  played 
a  decreasingly  significant  role  in  the  timber  industry. 

Before  the  forest  removal,  all  three  rivers  of  the 
Altamaha  system  were  clear,  but  with  great  amounts 
of  soil  —  particularly  clay  —  going  into  the  rivers, 
they  gradually  gained  their  characteristic  red  color 
for  which  they  are  known  today.  As  late  as  1  840, 
when  timbering  along  the  Oconee  was  more  advanced 
than  along  the  Ocmulgee,  residents  along  the 
Altamaha  could  tell  whether  a  freshet  had  originated 
on  the  Oconee  or  the  Ocmulgee  by  the  color  of 
the  rising  water. 

River  clearing  and  timbering  actually  fed  on  each 
other.  The  more  work  done  on  the  river  to  make  it 
suitable  for  commerce,  the  greater  timber  rafting  was 
facilitated.  The  more  timber  was  cut  from  the 
adjacent  land  area,  the  more  clearing  work  had  to 
be  done  in  the  river.  Drainage  run-off  carried  soil 
which  made  bars  and  produced  cuts  and  cut-offs.  Ac- 
celerated flow  cut  banks  more  quickly  causing  the  river 
to  receive  dislocated  trees  and  other  snagging  debris. 
The  process  became  an  increasingly  predictable  cycle. 

The  coming  of  rail  and  highway  transportation 
made  continued  use  of  the  Oconee  impractical  as  a 
commercial  thoroughfare.  Nature  rapidly  began  her 
own  improvement  program  to  restore  the  river,  as 
best  she  could,  to  her  original  design.  However,  the 
effects  of  the  improvement  cycle  have  remained 
demonstrable  long  after  the  river  has  ceased  to  have 
any  significant  commercial  value.  But  nature 
thwarted  man's  efforts  to  achieve  his  greatest  naviga- 
tion dream  for  the  Oconee.  He  could  never  establish 
and  maintain  a  consistent,  reliable  channel  three  feet 
deep  at  summer's  low  water. 


June  1979 
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Knowledge  about  anything  begins  with  curiosity. 
Awareness  is  germinated  in  the  split-second  when  a 
thought  is  followed  by  "I  wonder.  .  .  ."  My  own 
knowledge  and  awareness  of  things  about  the  Oconee 
River  has  come  from  places  or  events  or  people 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  river.  My  first 
conscious  wonderings  about  the  river  had  to  do  with 
hearing  names  like  Steamboat  Bight,  Frying  Pan  Cut 
and  Bonny  Clabber  Bluff. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  wonder  about  the 
Oconee  River.  These  are  some  of  the  things  I  wonder 
about  —  what  I  call  "Wonders  of  the  Oconee." 

PLACE  NAMES 

I  wonder  how  the  places  along  the  river  got  their 
names.  Those  names  associated  with  families  are 
pretty  easy  to  run  down.  But  how  about  the  others? 
Names  like  Polly's  Cut,  Double  Lapsys,  Shortwrestle 
(and  Longwrestle)  Jack  Bight,  Squirrel  Jump,  Wring 
Jaw  Bight,  Goat  Island  and  Kiss-me-quick  Bend? 
Is  Bonny  Clabber  really  from  a  Welsh  word 
(Baunauclaughbaugh)    meaning  "cottage  cheese"? 
If  it  is,  what  does  cottage  cheese  have  to  do  with  that 
part  of  the  Oconee  in  Laurens-Treutlen  called  Bonny 
Clabber?  What  are  the  other  place  names  that  have 
been  forgotten,  now  that  river  traffic  is  left 
mainly  to  fishermen  and  hunters? 

STEAMBOATS 

I  wonder  about  the  steamboats  that  puffed  up  and 
down  the  Oconee.  I've  heard  they  ran  from 
Milledgeville  to  Darien.  I've  also  heard  that  the 
average  steamboat  run  was  not  more  than  30  to  40 
miles,   primarily  connecting  towns   and  settlements 
with  the  railroads.  What  were  the  highest  number  of 
steamboats  ever  in  service  on  the  Oconee  at  one 
time?  Who  were  the  captains  of  the  steamboats? 
Where  did  they  live?  What  was  the  last  steamboat  to 
run  on  the  Oconee?  Who  was  her  captain? 

WELLS 

I  wonder  about  artesian  wells,  that  great  source 
of  fresh  water  to  the  parched  and  weary  traveler. 
How  many  good  flowing  wells  are  there  within  an  easy 
walk  of  the  Oconee's  banks?  I've  visited  only  two 
but  have  heard  of  others.  Where  are  they  located? 
Are  they  still  flowing? 

INDIANS 

T  wonder  about  the  Indians  who  once  inhabited 
the  Oconee  region.  Evidences  of  their  culture  and 
activity  have  been  found  in  several  places.  There 
were  towns  below  Milledgeville  at  Rock  Landing 
and  below  Dublin.  There  are  mounds  in  Greene 
County  and  Putnam  County.  But  what  about  other 
evidences  of  Indian  settlements  which  have  received 
little  or  no  attention  because  of  the  greater 
prominence  of  others? 
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RIVER  PEOPLE 

I  wonder  about  river  people — that  special  breed  who 
make  a  living  out  of  the  unique  abundance  of  the 
river  system,  or  perhaps  just  spend  a  lot  of  their 
time  at  the  river.  Who  are  the  men  in  the  Oconee 
counties  who  know  more   about  the  river  and  its 
moods  and  its  places  than  anyone  else?  Who  would 
you  go  to  for  help  if  you  had  to  find  a  person  or 
animal  that  you  thought  was  lost  in  the  river  swamp? 
Who  are  the  ones  whose  reputation  for  an  intimacy 
with  the  river  has  endured  beyond  their  lifetimes? 
What  stories  are  told  about  their  exploits  and 
adventures? 

GREATEST  WONDER 

And  the  greatest  wonder  of  them  all:  I  wonder  if 
I'll  ever  find  the  people  who  hold  the  answers  to 
these  questions  as  a  part  of  their  own  being.  There 
are  many  people  whose  family  and  personal  con- 
sciousness extends  to  the  Oconee  River  just  as  mine 
does — people  who  clearly  see  parts  of  the  river,  its 
vastness  that  others  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
know.  I  wonder  if  these  people  —  you  —  will  share 
their  knowledge  with  me  by  writing  to  me  at  Suite 
518,  2200  Century  Parkway,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30345. 

Maybe  it's  your  river,  too.  • 

Sid  Johnson  is  an  attorney  who  now  lives  in  DeKalb 
County.  A  series  of  his  articles  about  the  Oconee,  from 
which  excerpts  are  printed  here,  was  published  in  sev- 
eral south  Georgia  newspapers. 
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a  selection  of 
sonje  favorite  photographs 


Cover,  March  1974 
by  Nan  Jones  Martin 


Opposite  page:  "Strolling  the  Squares  of  Savannah,"  July  1978  by  Bill  Wood 

"The  Beach,"  February  1975  by  Jim  Couch 

"Saltwater  Records,"  February  1977  by  Jim  Couch 

"Oconee  Journal,"  July  1976  by  Bob  Busby 

"A  Park  for  All  Seasons,"  October  1976  by  Jingle  Davis 
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This  page:  "Prince  of  Game  Birds,"  September/October  1977  by  Bob  Busby 

"Getting  Ready  for  Quail,"  October  1978  by  Bob  Busby 

Opposite  page:  Cover,  November  1976;  "Legal  at  Last,"  "Guns  and  Loads  for  Dove,"  both  from  September/October  1977; 

"About  Duck  Hunting  in  Georgia  and  Other  Things,"  November  1976.  All  photos  by  Bob  Busby. 


"Traveler's  Rest,"  July  1975  by  Bob  Busby 


"Close-up  Photography,"  August  1975  by  Bob  Busby 


"Season  of  the  Warrior,"  October  1976  by  Bob  Busby 
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